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CHAPTER 1 


Micro-Rhetoric in Dialogic Interaction 


(1.1) Oh! I’m invited to a wedding that night. But the bride is pregnant so I 
might drop by in the wee hours 


The piece of discourse in (1.1) is taken from the facebook event page for a 
birthday party. The person who wrote (1.1) on the wall of the event did so to 
communicate that she would be busy on the night of the party, but that she 
might be able to stop by anyway. Many of us might find her communication 
clear and her reason for possibly being able to stop by quite reasonable. How- 
ever, if we think of the argumentation in the second part of the example it is 
not obvious how the discourse coheres: 


(1.2) The bride (of the wedding I am going to) is pregnant, so I might drop 
by (at the party) in the wee hours. 


Because of the conventional implicature generated by “so’, we recognise (1.2) 
as an argument. By “argument” we mean a piece of discourse where some 
proposition is supported or explained by another proposition. However, for this 
argument to be successful—in the sense that the host of the birthday party 
understands and accepts that the bride being pregnant is a good reason for the 
guest to be able to stop by at the birthday party later on—additional informa- 
tion is required. This additional information might be a chain of inference like 
‘if the bride is pregnant, she will be tired’, and “if she is tired the wedding might 
not go on for that long”. 

Moreover, it seems to be the case that—faced with a discourse like (1.1), 
which conveys an argument—a language user may tentatively accommodate 
some warrant which would underpin the argument. Arguments like these, 
which require additional world knowledge to be acceptable or understand- 
able, are important in rhetoric where they are called enthymemes. Crucial for 
the use of enthymemes in rhetorical discourse is that they are based on prin- 
ciples or notions which are so obvious to the audience that the argument 
seems to express necessity, rather than possibility. The basis for this seems to be 
cognitive—if we have to do less work to understand an argument, the content 
of it will appear more natural to us. 

Walker (1996) suggests that this is also true for dialogue: Presenting a propo- 
sition in connection with some support or back up facilitates processing even 
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when the supporting proposition does not add new information. Walker gives 
numerous examples that can be seen as constituting arguments with implicit 
premises. 

Enthymemes are not uncommon in conversation. They seem to play a role 
over and above the rhetorical device found in speeches, and enthymeme-like 
inferences are at the heart of theories of implicature—not least Relevance The- 
ory (Sperber and Wilson, 1995; Wilson and Sperber, 2004). Despite this, very 
little work has been done on enthymemes as such in dialogue. An exception to 
this is Jackson and Jacobs (1980) who link the phenomenon to general princi- 
ples of conversation. 

This work aims to remedy this situation by placing the enthymeme in the 
context of interactional linguistics and pragmatics. We propose an account 
of how enthymemes in dialogue interact with patterns of reasoning stored 
in our cognitive resources to provide structure in discourse and communi- 
cate implicit information. Such patterns, in rhetorical theory, are referred to 
as topoi. We also suggest how enthymemes and topoi can be included in a dia- 
logue semantic program, extending theories like KoS (Ginzburg, 2012), where 
TTR, a type theory with records (Cooper 20052, 2012) is used to capture dia- 
logue phenomena unaccounted for by traditional formal approaches. In this 
chapter we will first look at some fields of research in linguistics and computa- 
tional linguistics which provide many of the main ideas of the theory presented 
in this book. We will then provide some brief background on enthymemes 
and topoi and their role in interaction, and finally sketch an outline of the 
book. 


1.1 Interaction Based Linguistics 
Consider the interpretation of rise in (1.3): 


(1.3) CHERRILYN: Yeah I mean (pause) dog hairs rise anyway so 
FIONA: What do you mean, rise? 
CHERRILYN: The hair (pause) it rises upstairs. 
(BNC file KBL:4201—4203) 


A snippet of dialogue such as (1.3) can be difficult to make sense of, and this 
difficulty lies in determining the meaning of particular lexical items (such as 
rise), but also—perhaps to a greater degree—in building hypotheses about sit- 
uational and discursive contexts where the exchange in (1.3) would make sense. 
If we consider a larger excerpt from the same dialogue (1.4), we get a better idea 
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of what is going on. From an analytical point of view, however, describing in a 
precise way how a speaker of English makes sense of (1.4) is challenging to say 
the least. 


(1.4) CHERRILYN: Most dogs aren't allowed up (pause) upstairs. 
He’s allowed to go wherever he wants (pause) do what- 
ever he likes. 


FIONA: Too right! 

So they should! 

Shouldn't they? 
CHERRILYN: Yeah I mean (pause) dog hairs rise anyway so 
FIONA: What do you mean, rise? 


CHERRILYN: The hair (pause) it rises upstairs. 
I mean I, you know friends said it was, oh God I 
wouldn't allow mine upstairs because of all the 
(pause) dog hairs! 
Oh well (pause) they go up there anyway. 

FIONA: So, but I don't know what it is, right, it’s only a few 
bloody hairs! (BNC file KBL:4196—4206) 


The dialogue in (1.4) is an excerpt from a conversation regarding dogs (which 
we will consider in more detail in Chapter 6), and whether or not they should 
be allowed in certain parts of the house, particularly upstairs. This overarch- 
ing content is something that most people who have a moderate knowledge of 
English could determine in a few seconds after first seeing the text. However, 
the interpretation process is complex, and accounting for it involves explain- 
ing many diverse phenomena: We need to explain how we manage to interpret 
the contextual meaning of words, which is sometimes—as in the case of rise 
in (1.4)—ambiguous, and we need a theory for how words are combined to 
express propositions. However, we also need to account for how utterances 
make sense in relation to other utterances. This includes things like anaphor 
resolution—how do we define, for example, to whom “they” in “Oh well (pause) 
they go up there anyway” refers? 

We also need to explain how speakers make inferences that are necessary 
for the dialogue to cohere. For example, how does Cherrilyn’s utterance about 
what her friend said serve to address Fiona’s clarification request What do you 
mean, rise? And how do we relate Fiona’s final utterance So, but I don’t know 
what it is, right, it’s only a few bloody hairs! to the rest of the dialogue? 

Traditional semantics tends to ignore the complexity demonstrated above 
and instead treats language in terms of sentences which are generated via a set 
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of rules pertaining to an ideal speaker, and the context-free truth conditions of 
these sentences (Montague, 1973; Kratzer and Heim, 1998). 

In pragmatics the truth-conditional accounts of meaning are extended to 
things like presupposition and implicature. In more recent approaches some 
of these problems are addressed and to some extent resolved, in the sense that 
context is taken into account when meanings are interpreted. However, typical 
dialogue features such as non-sentential utterances (Fernandez and Ginzburg, 
2002), cross-person compound contributions (Howes, 2012), and disfluencies 
(Clark and Fox Tree, 2002) are still largely ignored. So, if we are going to anal- 
yse language as it appears in dialogue, it would entail additional complexity. 
For example, some dialogue contributions are in fact non-sentential, a fact that 
has been noted by philosophers such as Wittgenstein (1953) as well as by lin- 
guists doing data driven research (Fernandez and Ginzburg, 2002; Schlangen 
and Lascarides, 2003; Fernandez et al., 2007). 

Moreover, research in psychology as well as Conversation Analysis (CA) has 
established that dialogue participants easily interpret and produce incomplete 
utterances, that is, utterances which are interrupted or where the speaker stops 
mid sentence (Goodwin, 1979; Altmann and Kamide, 1999). Since conversation 
is such a essential part of language use, trying to understand how language 
works without taking dialogue phenomena into account means we will not 
have a complete picture. 


111 Dialogism 

One interesting aspect of the excerpt in (1.4) is that the dialogue does not run 
completely smoothly. Cherrilyn says something that Fiona obviously does not 
understand, and so Fiona makes a clarification request. The fact that we as lan- 
guage users sometimes fail to correctly interpret an utterance provides some 
clues to what it is that we do when our interpretation is actually successful. How 
we manage to set the conversation straight again, how we correct our mistakes, 
is revealing. 

One of the approaches to linguistics that emphasises the importance of 
dialogue is the dialogical tradition originating in the ideas of Bakhtin (1986). 
The umbrella of dialogism covers various types of research, philosophical as 
well as empirical. Common traits in dialogical research are contextualism and 
interactionism. Contextualism means that contexts are always viewed as rel- 
evant, and in fact a primary factor in communication. Interactionism means 
that dialogue, considered as a kind of interaction between agents, is central 
to the understanding of how language works. One aspect of this is a focus on 
features typical of dialogue like repairs, corrections and co-constructed sen- 
tences. 
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Linell (1998, 2009)—one of the most recent representatives of the dialogis- 
tic tradition—contrasts the dialogistic and the monologistic view, which (in 
the case of linguistics and similar fields) is characterised by a conception of 
interaction as secondary in the understanding of communication. Linell con- 
cedes that a certain amount of monologistic analysis is necessary in linguistic 
research, as in other research. However, he is skeptical of the reductionism in 
formal theories. The risk, according to Linell, is that theories which do not pay 
sufficient attention to the interactive aspect of language, tend to give their users 
a distorted picture of how language actually works. 

Since the late nineties, however, a branch of formal semantics has emerged 
which takes interaction as its point of departure, and in fact shares many 
assumptions about the nature of language with dialogism. One notable rep- 
resentative of this line of research is Ginzburg, who has been developing his 
program—notably in his book The Interactive Stance (Ginzburg, 2012)—over 
the last decades. 


11.2 Dialogue Semantics 

Influenced by insights from philosophy, artificial intelligence and conversation 
analysis Ginzburg (2012) has developed KoS, a semantic framework which com- 
bines insights from Conversation Analysis and dynamic semantic approaches 
like Discourse Representation Theory (DRT, Kamp, 1981; Kamp and Reyle, 1993) 
and Segmented Discourse Representation Theory (SDRT, Asher and Lascarides, 
2003; Lascarides and Asher, 2008). 

KoS offers a way of accounting for misunderstandings and miscommunica- 
tion using dialogue gameboards (DGB) cast in TTR—a type theory with records 
first introduced by Cooper (2005b,a, 2012)—to represent the development of 
the dialogue participants’ information states through the course of a dialogue. 

One of the fundamental assumptions underpinning any type of dialogue 
semantics is that structure in language is to a great extent created through 
interaction—a viewpoint which formal dialogue theories like KoS have in com- 
mon with Conversation Analysis. Many of the phenomena addressed in work 
in the KoS spirit involve issues that are relevant to this kind of structure, such 
as questions, interjections and non sentential utterances, repair and context. 
Out of these issues, the ones that are most obviously related to enthymemes 
and topoi are dialogical structure-creating phenomena and context. 

In theories of rhetorical relations such as Rhetorical Structure Theory (RST, 
Mann and Thompson, 1986, 1988) and SDRT (Asher and Lascarides, 2003) a fine- 
grained taxonomy of rhetorical relations has been proposed, of which many are 
not dialogical per se, even though they do occur in dialogue. Examples of such 
relations are background, narration and contrast. 
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The approach taken in this book can be said to be a version of KoS. However, 
the formal details are closer to TTR as it appears in the work of Cooper (2012, 
2016) and Breitholtz and Cooper (2011). We will take a closer look at some of 
the relevant similarities and differences in Chapters 3 and 4. 


1.2 Micro-rhetorical Linguistics 


The interest in “imperfect” language use is something that Ginzburg and Linell 
have in common with Paul Hopper. In his paper Linguistics and Micro-Rhetoric: 
A Twenty-First Century Encounter, (Hopper, 2007), he argues that grammar is 
essentially an abstraction of the way we string together prefabricated frag- 
ments and fixed phrases, and that grammaticality as well as deviations from 
grammaticality can usually be explained by our tendency towards efficiency 
in communication—which is emphasised in rhetoric. Hopper argues that the 
interactive perspective with its focus on language as situated in time and space 
brings the disciplines of linguistics and rhetoric closer together: 


... in fact (usage based) linguistics is nothing but the micro-end of rhetoric 


HOPPER (2007) p. 236 


Hopper argues that a micro-rhetorical analysis would differ from the type of 
analysis usually applied in traditional rhetoric—if we want to find out things 
about words and phrases rather than debates, speeches and their contexts 
and effects, we have to look at smaller bits of language like utterances or 
short episodes. The linguistic phenomena which Hopper is interested in are 
mainly syntactic, like the case of apo koinou (or pivot) constructions, some- 
times found in natural data. Apo koinou is a construction where one con- 
stituent serves as the end of one grammatical sentence and the beginning of 
another, for example “That’s what grabs their attention most is adverts” (Hop- 
per, 2007). 

However, if we apply a micro-rhetorical perspective to other areas of linguis- 
tics, there seem to be other language phenomena which are to some extent 
addressed in rhetoric, often from a different perspective than that applied to 
the same phenomena in linguistics. In semantics and pragmatics for exam- 
ple, the notion of inference is essential. In semantics we study inferences like 
presuppositions, which derive from the meanings of particular words and con- 
structions. For example the word “again” in a sentence such as “I lost the book 
again’, triggers the presupposition that the speaker has lost the book before. 
This is due to the meaning of “again”, and not context dependent. 
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Other types of inferences, like conversational implicatures, are to a great 
extent dependent on context and on the assumption of some general expec- 
tations we have about communication. Inferences are also central in rhetoric. 
In fact, the art of rhetoric is much focused on how to lead an audience to make 
particular inferences, and thereby become convinced of the point which the 
speaker wishes to communicate. 

In rhetorical theory the enthymeme is the type of evidence, or proof, which 
relates to reasoning and making inferences. In the early eighties, Jackson and 
Jacobs (1980) suggested that enthymemes are related to conversational prac- 
tices that we use continuously when we talk and communicate in other ways. 
They argue that the rhetorical enthymeme is derived from more general prin- 
ciples of communication and interaction. While this seems likely, it is never- 
theless the case that the connection between inferences and conversational 
phenomena such as turn-taking and preference structure has not been a focus 
in linguistics. Inferences like implicature and presupposition are mainly stud- 
ied in philosophy of language and pragmatics, while conversational practices 
and contextualised language use is mainly considered by conversation analysts. 
However, in rhetoric there is a focus on the inferential quality of language in 
use as well as on how we should use this quality to our advantage, that is, how 
we should employ inferences to make the communication run smoothly in a 
particular context. 

It seems to us that the rhetorical perspective has not been considered 
enough in linguistics although it could contribute to the understanding of 
inference, coherence and other phenomena in dialogue and other types of 
linguistic communication. Thus, we aim in this work to look more closely at 
enthymematic reasoning and how it plays out in dialogue. In Section 1.6 we will 
state our aim in more detail, but let us first take a closer look at the concepts of 
enthymeme and topos. 


1.3 The Aristotelian Enthymeme 


1.31 Aristotelian Rhetoric 

Aristotle’s Rhetoric was intended as instruction on the art of public speaking, 
but in fact it is also a comprehensive introduction to a number of aspects of 
linguistics which are relevant to the study of linguistic interaction. It does 
not deal with logic, but with the logic-like type of reasoning which frequently 
occurs in dialogue and other types of discourse. Aristotle’s Rhetoric also dis- 
cusses emotions and their causes and effects, as well as cognitive aspects of 
language and style. Thus Aristotelian rhetorical theory actually combines ele- 
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ments of what we would today call the pragmatics, psycholinguistics and soci- 
olinguistics of dialogue. 

For a modern day researcher who looks to the classics, it is important to 
know whether one is motivated by an interest in historical reconstruction, i.e. 
in trying to understand a text in its historical context and interpreting its origi- 
nal meaning, or in attempting to seek inspiration from the insights of classical 
theorists. Since our aim here is to use our interpretation of some Aristotelian 
notions to contribute to contemporary theories of dialogue semantics and 
pragmatics, this work is clearly a case of the latter. Therefore we will just give a 
brief account of the social and cultural context of the Rhetoric, and of the con- 
cepts of enthymeme and topos as they occur in renditions of Aristotle's text.! 

Aristotle's Rhetoric was written as a guide for students of rhetoric in a con- 
text where the ability to speak well in public was important to any free citizen. 
There were no professional lawyers or prosecutors, so anyone who wanted to 
take a case to court or who was summoned to court to meet an accusation had 
to stand up and speak for himself (for a more detailed account, see Corbett and 
Connors, 1999). Also, in a democracy like Athens where ordinary people with- 
out much insight into public matters and state affairs were allowed to vote, it 
was essential for anyone aspiring to a political career to master the art of per- 
suasion by referring to the likelihood of possibilities rather than to knowledge 
and facts alone. In the Rhetoric, book one, chapter one, section eleven, Aristotle 
explicitly states the importance of tapping into common beliefs and opinions 
when dealing with a crowd, rather than presenting the audience with facts and 
strictly logical reasoning: 


Speech based on knowledge is teaching, but teaching is impossible with 
some audiences; rather, it is necessary for pisteis (proof) and speeches as 
a whole to be formed on the basis of common beliefs. 

Rhet 11.0 


1.3.2 The Syllogism and the Enthymeme 

Apart from the importance of adjusting the arguments to the audience, Aristo- 
tle claims that rhetoric should not (as it had in previous rhetorical handbooks) 
focus on external matters such as the different parts of a speech and in which 
order they should appear in the discourse, but rather on logos, reasoning (Rhet. 
11.9), which is also the aspect of rhetoric which is most relevant to our discus- 
sion. 


1 Allcitations of the Rhetoric refer to Kennedy’s translation (Aristotle, ca. 340 B.C.E./2007). 
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Before we look further at Aristotle’s view of rhetorical reasoning, let’s say 
something about his view of the related field of logic. First, it is important to 
remember that Aristotelian logic is not equivalent to modern, formal logic, 
although it has been pointed out that the differences are perhaps less pro- 
nounced than what was thought to be the case in the early 20th century (Smith, 
2012). One essential difference, however, is that while modern logic is formu- 
lated by means of artificial languages, Aristotle dealt only with natural lan- 
guage. A central concept in the Aristotelian theory of deduction is the syllogism. 
In the Prior Analytics Aristotle defines it as 


An argument (logos) in which, certain things having been supposed, 
something different from the things supposed results of necessity because 
these things are so 

Pr An 11.24b 18-20 


The phrase “certain things having been supposed’ refers to the set of premises, 
and, being in the plural, “the things supposed” indicates, according to Keyt 
(2009), that there must be more than one premise. In rhetoric, the correlate of 
the deductive type of proof, the syllogism, is the enthymeme. The conclusion of 
an enthymeme does not—in contrast to that of a syllogism—need to follow of 
necessity. Nor is there a need for the set of premises to consist of more than one 
premise. These are formal requirements, but there are also some other ways in 
which syllogisms and enthymemes differ, mainly having to do with subject mat- 
ter. While logical arguments should deal with general statements, enthymemes 
deal with particular cases. Thus, while in logic you argue for or against a general 
claim about the world, in rhetoric you seek to persuade someone of something 
regarding a particular case. 

In (1.5) we see an example of a syllogism, where the conclusion necessarily 
follows from the premises. In (1.6) on the other hand, the conclusion depends 
on a notion that if someone has done something which is considered bad, then 
that person is likely to also have done less bad things. As Aristotle puts it: “if the 
greater thing is true, then the lesser is also, for people strike their fathers less 
than their neighbours” (Rhet. 17 23.4). 


(1.5) Socrates is a man 
All men are mortal 


Socrates is mortal 


(1.6) x had beaten his father 
x has also beaten his neighbour 
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Presenting an argument based on implicit premises is possible since the 
members of an audience—just like people who partake in a conversation— 
have knowledge and beliefs regarding the world around them. In this case 
Aristotle expected the audience to recognise, based on experience and previ- 
ous input, that it is more common and a lesser crime to beat your neighbour 
than your father, so when they hear that someone is known to have beaten his 
father, they may find it quite reasonable that he is also guilty of beating his 
neighbour, if such charge has been made against him. 


1.4 Topoi—the Warrants of Enthymemes 


In order to be efficient, an enthymeme needs to draw on some commonly 
recognised notion that “fills in” the information that is lacking in the set of 
premises. This notion Aristotle refers to as the topos of the enthymeme. Some 
topoi may be applied to various subjects, while others are specific to a particu- 
lar subject. An example of a general topos is the topos of the more and the less, 
of which Aristotle says 


... to form syllogisms or speak enthymemes from this about justice is just 
as possible as about physics or anything else, although these subjects dif- 
fer in species. 

Rhet 12.21 


An example of a general type of topos is that of opposites, on which the 
enthymeme in (1.7) is based. 


(1.7) a. ... to be temperate is a good thing, for lack of self-control is harmful 
(Rhet 11 23.1.) 


b. lack of self-control is harmful 
to be temperate is a good thing 


The enthymeme in (1.7) draws on the idea that since self-control and lack of 
self-control are opposites, the opposite of what is true of self-control is true of 
lack of self-control. Alternatively, and more generally, if two things are oppo- 
sites, the opposite of what is true of the first must (or is usually) true of the sec- 
ond. This example shows that the common notion of Aristotelian enthymemes 
as syllogisms with one hidden or silent premise, is not always correct. Strictly 
speaking, enthymemes based on the topos of opposites seem to require a set of 
additional premises to constitute a reasonable argument to an audience. 
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1.41 Topoi in Linguistics 

The concept of topos is essential in the theory of argumentation presented by 
Ducrot (1980, 1988), to an extent in collaboration with Anscombre (1995). The 
theory is based on the idea that between two utterances U and V where one of 
them is an assertion ora suggestion, exhortation, etc. and the other an assertion 
which functions as a support for the first, there is always a link which sanctions 
the interpretation of U and Vas an argument. For example, imagine a situation 
where two people are at the cinema trying to decide which film to see. One 
of them utters (1.8), where (1.8b) is clearly a reason for the suggestion made in 
(1.8a). 


(1.8) a. A:Let’s not see a drama 
b. A: Pm too tired 


According to Ducrot a dialogue contribution like (1.8) exploits a link which 
sanctions the interpretation that the drama genre should be avoided by tired 
people. This link could be the idea that dramas are complex and cognitively 
challenging compared to other genres. This seems reasonable and something 
that most adults would recognise, if not agree with. A link like this is referred 
to by Ducrot and Anscombre as a topos. 

Ducrot (1988) argues that topoi are notions which are common, that is they 
are assumed or taken for granted in a community, even before the conversation 
in which they are employed takes place. Topoi are also gradual, that is if I say 
“it’s warm today, let’s go to the beach”, the topos—that warm weather makes the 
beach an attractive destination—is more true the warmer it is, and less true the 
less warm it is. A consequence of this would be that an enthymeme evoking a 
topos may be more or less convincing, depending on the context of utterance. 

Topoi are also general in the sense that one topos can be employed in var- 
ious arguments, in various situations. The opposite, that different topoi may 
be employed in similar situations, is also true. Anscombre (1995) argues that 
when we say Give a coin to the porter, he carried the bags all the way here, there 
is an obvious connection between the first and second proposition expressed 
in the utterance. However, the connection between “carrying luggage” and “get- 
ting a tip” is not linguistic, it’s the common place principle that work should 
be rewarded, which is generally recognised, if not agreed upon in all situations. 
Interestingly, argues Anscombre, there are other, equally acceptable, principles 
which would lead to an opposite conclusion, such as principles that porters get 
paid to carry luggage already, and you should not get a tip for doing your job. 

Anscombre also makes the important observation that topoi, contrary to 
logical rules, do not constitute a monolithic system. Instead the system of 
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topoi consists of principles which may be combined in different ways, like log- 
ical rules, but which may be inconsistent if combined in a specific situation. 
Anscombre (1995) suggests that this is because topoi are part of ideology, ways 
in which we perceive the world, and ideologies are not monolithic. Therefore, a 
principle like opposites attract and birds of a feather flock together may co-exist 
not only in one community, but in the set of topoi of one individual, and be 
applicable in different contexts. 


1.4.2 Topoi as Cultural Indicators 

The idea of a dichotomy of beliefs in episteme and doxa goes back to Plato. On 
the Platonic view, episteme is knowledge about the world of forms (world of 
ideas), while doxa represents our beliefs about the world of perception. 

The concept of doxa has been connected to rhetoric in an interesting way. 
Rosengren (2002) argues that doxa is in some respects a more relevant concept 
than episteme: The difference, as Rosengren sees it, between traditional epis- 
temology and the doxology he argues in favour of, is that while epistemology 
is concerned with (universally) true beliefs, doxology is concerned with what 
is held to be true, appropriate or right in a certain context—in other words— 
which topoi are applicable in that context. To be aware of what is consistent 
with the doxa—the topoi—of a certain community could thus be more rele- 
vant for a speaker constructing arguments than the beliefs which are actually 
true—it is possible to construct convincing arguments from false beliefs just as 
well as from true ones. 

The technique of adapting your arguments to the beliefs of the audience is 
well established in rhetorical theory, and Rosengren argues that rhetoric can 
be seen not only as a tool for forming arguments which are persuasive to a cer- 
tain audience in a certain context, but also as a tool for finding out what the 
speaker and the audience of a discourse believe to be true (or, in the case of 
the audience, what the speaker believes they believe to be true), right and just. 

Rosengren follows Perelman and Olbrechts-Tycteca (1969) in declaring that 
the topoi which a speaker's arguments draw on to some extent define the world 
view of the speaker and the addressee. Rosengren (2002, p. 87), argues that in 
this terminology, it is possible to describe different societies by describing the 
topoi which are dominant within these societies. In the context of dialogue 
modelling, this would mean that modelling the topoi available to an agent is 
a way of modelling that agent's take on (a limited part of) the agents socio- 
cultural context. 
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1.5 Linking Enthymeme and Topos 


To conclude the discussion about the view of enthymemes and topoi in previ- 
ous literature, we should say something about the role they play in discourse 
and in relation to each other. 

Enthymemes are units of discourse that may simultaneously serve many 
purposes. Enthymemes convey propositions that are not explicit in the dis- 
course. They do this by requiring underpinning by topoi for an acceptable 
interpretation. The pragmatic meaning conveyed by an enthymeme in relation 
to a listener depends on which topos the listener accesses in the interpretation 
process. 

In (1.9) President Bush, in his “State of the Union” address 2005, argues that 
Americans must join together to save social security, since the system is headed 
towards bankruptcy (the enthymeme € below). This argument is underpinned 
by a topos (t below) that if a certain state of affairs is beneficial or good, it 
should be safeguarded. The argument also depends on a premise that social 
security is a good thing. 


(1.9) a. “... we must join together to strengthen and save Social Security” 
(Bush, 2005 State of the Union par. 16). 
“[Because] Social Security will be paying out more than it takes 
in ... by the year 2042, the entire system would be exhausted and 
bankrupt.’ (Bush, 2005 State of the Union par. 19). 


b. € _the social security system is heading towards bankruptcy 
B we must save social security 


_something worth keeping is heading towards destruction 
it must be saved 


If we accept the validity of t in (1.9c), and (at least) the premise that social 
security is something worth keeping, the conclusion of < in (1.9b) follows 
by necessity. It is thus possible to accept the topos, but not the premises 
that make the enthymeme an instantiation of the topos, and thus reject the 
enthymeme. 
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1.6 Aim and Outline of This Book 


In this chapter we have described a number of dialogue features where enthy- 
mematic structure seems to play a role. Examples of such features are sense- 
making and coherence in language use. These questions are at the heart of 
pragmatics, and much of what we refer to here as “enthymematic reason- 
ing” is discussed in theories of implicature, such as Gricean and neo-Gricean 
approaches (Horn, 1984; Levinson, 2000) and Relevance Theory (Sperber and 
Wilson, 1995; Carston and Hall, 2012). Some of the processes described in this 
book are also accounted for in other theories. However, while theories of impli- 
cature account for many of the principles of pragmatic reasoning, they still rely 
heavily on inferential processes which are not defined in the theory. Drawing 
on principles such as the principle of relevance and Gricean maxims we can 
make predictions about the existence of implicated conclusions, but we can- 
not make any precise predictions about the nature of these conclusions given 
a certain situational context and background. The theory presented here can 
make such predictions, which makes it possible to use in implementations of 
pragmatic inference. 

We also considered a number of approaches to linguistics which we believe 
share many theoretical and methodological assumptions. All of these—dia- 
logism, KoS and the micro-rhetorical perspective—focus on accounting for 
phenomena which are common in dialogue. Coherence in conversation can- 
not always be accounted for by theories of anaphora and other phenom- 
ena treated in dynamic semantics. We often express ourselves elliptically, en- 
gage in clarification, and repair our utterances. Adopting a theoretical stand- 
point where these features are relevant parts of language rather than non- 
standard features, means among other things that context and pragmatic pro- 
cesses must be integrated, or at least possible to integrate, in any linguistic 
theory. 

Enthymematic reasoning relies heavily on context, and often interacts with 
dialogue features such as clarification and ellipsis. Our aim is thus to formulate 
a theory for how enthymemes and topoi play a role in dialogue, in a framework 
that allows for a rich account of context as well as integration of dialogue fea- 
tures such as repair and clarification. 

In the remainder of this book we will first, in Chapter 2, look at a number 
of linguistic phenomena discussed in the literature which are in various ways 
related to enthymemes. In Chapter 3 we will give a brief introduction to TTR 
and information states modelled as gameboards, and sketch a gameboard anal- 
ysis of some simple dialogue examples involving enthymematic reasoning. In 
Chapter 4 we will go into the types of information states in more detail and 
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extend the model by introducing update rules to account for interpretation of 
dialogue contributions involving enthymemes and topoi. In Chapter 5 we will 
consider how dialogue participants draw on topoi in inventing enthymemes 
and how the production and interpretation of enthymemes are related to par- 
ticular conversational games. In Chapter 6 we will look at some applications 
of our theory, considering issues like non-monotonic reasoning and lexical dis- 
ambiguation. Finally, in Chapter 7, we will present our conclusions and discuss 
remaining problems and future work. 


CHAPTER 2 


Enthymematic Reasoning and Pragmatics 


2.1 Introduction 


There is an obvious connection between on the one hand enthymematic rea- 
soning and topoi, and on the other pragmatic phenomena like implicature, 
presupposition and different types of discourse relations. In this chapter we 
will briefly discuss the relation between rhetorical reasoning drawing on topoi 
and such phenomena. 

First, in Section 2.2 we will look at presupposition (Strawson, 1950; Stalnaker, 
1974; Karttunen, 1974), moving on to Grice’s account of conversational implica- 
ture (Grice, 1975) in Section 2.3. In Sections 2.4 and 2.5 we are still concerned 
with inference, considering the approach to implicature taken in Relevance 
Theory (Sperber and Wilson, 1995), and the anti-inferentialist view of inference 
presented in Recanati (2004). In Section 2.6 we will consider sense-making of 
longer strands of discourse and how we assign rhetorical relations between sen- 
tences or utterances. 

We do not claim that this account of topics related to enthymemes and topoi 
is exhaustive. It would probably be possible to fill a book with a relevant discus- 
sion on the relation between enthymemes and implicature alone. However, we 
hope that this chapter will give an overview and answer some questions, while 
also raising many new ones. 


2.2 Presupposition 


The classic, semantic, definition of presupposition is that it is an inference 
which survives embedding under negation (see for example Strawson, 1950). 
Stalnaker (1974) argued against the notion of semantic presupposition and 
diagnostics such as the negation test, in favour of a pragmatic analysis. In (2.1a) 
and (2.1b) we see Stalnaker’s definition of semantic and pragmatic presupposi- 
tion respectively. 


(2.1) a. ...a proposition that P presupposes that Q iff Q must be true in order 
that P have a truth-value at all (Stalnaker, 1974 p. 48). 
b. ... something like the background beliefs of the speaker—proposi- 
tions whose truth he takes for granted, or seems to take for granted, 
in making his statement (Stalnaker, 1974 p. 48). 
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An example of an utterance that would carry a presupposition according to 
the definition in (2.1a) is (2.2), which presupposes that there is a queen of Eng- 
land; this needs to be true for the sentence to be true or false. 


(2.2) A: The queen of England is bald. 


The presupposition of (2.2) would be the same regardless of which of the defi- 
nitions in (2.1) we use. However, the pragmatic definition would include other 
types of inferences too, which would not fall under presupposition according 
to the semantic definition in (2.1b). Let us consider one of the examples from 
Chapter 1, repeated in (2.3): 


(2.3) The bride is pregnant, so I might drop by in the wee hours! 
The example in (2.3) conveys the enthymeme in (2.4). 


EO. o o o eeee 
I might drop by in the wee hours 


According to Stalnaker’s definition in (2.1b), (2.4) carries a (pragmatic) presup- 
position that a pregnant bride is a reason for a wedding party to end early. This 
indicates that topoi sometimes are pragmatic presuppositions. However, this is 
not very specific, since pragmatic presupposition seems to encompass a whole 
array of ways of communicating implicit meaning. The example in (2.4), for 
example, is similar to that given by Grice (1975) to illustrate the notion of con- 
ventional implicature: 


(2.5) a. S: He is an Englishman. He is, therefore, brave (Grice, 1975). 
b. Conventional implicature: If someone is an Englishman, he is brave. 


Grice claims that the word therefore in (2.5a) gives rise to the conventional 
implicature in (2.5b). From a micro-rhetorical point of view, we can see (2.54) 
as an enthymematic argument that a particular person will be brave since he 
is an Englishman, based on a topos that if someone is an Englishman then that 
someone will be brave. 

So, we have established that topoi may function as pragmatic presupposi- 
tions, and that some topoi could also be categorised as conventional impli- 
catures. However, a topos cannot be the exact same thing as a conventional 
implicature, since some enthymemes lack a lexical item that conventionally 
implicates a particular structure between its constituents. Let us consider, 
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for example, (2.6), an authentic dialogue example originally used by Walker 
(1996). The turn in the excerpt consists of two utterances produced by the same 
speaker! A—the speaker—and B—the addressee—are two colleagues on their 
way to work. They meet up somewhere along the way and continue their walk 
together. This is something they often do, and they are thus both familiar with 
the surroundings as well as with the physical goal of the walk. 


(2.6) A: Let’s walk along Walnut Street. It’s shorter. 


For this turn to make sense to an addressee, they would have to assume that the 
speaker presupposes some kind of link between Walnut Street being shorter 
and the suggestion to walk along Walnut Street. However, since there is no 
specific word in (2.6) which warrants this assumption, this link cannot be a 
conventional implicature. Instead it seems to be the case that the rhetorical 
structure of (2.6)—and thereby part of its meaning—depends on the dialogue 
participants already having access to a notion that a route being short is a rea- 
son for choosing that route. In micro-rhetorical terms we would say that this 
notion is a topos, which may also be a subtype of a more abstract topos having 
to do with convenience, efficiency, etc. 


2.2.1 Accommodation 
The process of adding a presupposition (semantic or pragmatic) to the dis- 
course model is usually referred to as accommodation. This phenomenon was 
discussed by Stalnaker (1974) and Karttunen (1974), but the term was coined by 
Lewis (1979). 

Lewis illustrates the notion of presupposition accommodation with the 
example (2.7), where (2.7a) is ok but (2.7b) seems odd. 


(2.7) a. Fred has children, all Fred’s children are asleep. 
b. All Fred’s children are asleep, and Fred has children 


The reason for this, argues Lewis, is that the proposition All Fred’s children are 
asleep presupposes that Fred has children. Thus, the belief that Fred has chil- 
dren is already integrated in the discourse model for speaker and addressee 
alike, and adding it a second time is redundant. 


1 The term utterance is sometimes defined as a string of words produced by a speaker while 
said speaker is holding the floor. We will use the term turn to refer to such a unit, and reserve 
utterance for units that convey an atomic proposition, something like what Schlangen (2005) 
refers to as intentional units. 
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The presupposition in (2.7) is a semantic presupposition triggered by the 
possessive Fred’s children, but Lewis’ definition of presupposition accommo- 
dation in (2.8) seems to include any type of pragmatic presupposition. 


(2.8) If at time t something is said that requires a presupposition P to be 
acceptable, and if P is not presupposed just before t, then—ceteris 
paribus and within certain limits—presupposition P comes into exis- 
tence at t (Lewis, 1979 p. 340). 


This means, for example, that if nobody in the discourse context objects when 
a speaker utters (2.6), the assumption of a link between the route being short 
and the advantage of choosing it will be accommodated in the conversation. 
However, if someone says something like “What do you mean shorter—why 
would we want to choose the shortest route". this is evidence that the pragmatic 
presupposition—or topos—has not been accommodated in that speaker’s dis- 
course model. Stalnaker (1998) points out that in order for accommodation to 
work a speaker cannot expect controversial assumptions to be accommodated, 
and quotes Heim (1992): 


One may explicitly assert controversial and surprising things (in fact one 
should) but to expect one’s audience to accept them by way of accommo- 
dation is not good conversational practice. 


In rhetorical terms we could say that it is not wise to choose an enthymeme 
which is not already associated with a suitable topos that the addressee has 
access to, or that evokes a topos which is acceptable to the audience. 

Lewis shows that the principle of accommodation applies to several linguis- 
tic phenomena, such as definiteness, modal expressions, etc. To that list we 
would like to add topoi—when a topos which is necessary for an enthymematic 
argument to make sense is added to the discourse model—and enthymemes— 
when a topos in the resources of an agent causes her to assign an enthymematic 
structure to the discourse. 

In this section we have shown that topoi are included in Stalnaker’s wide 
definition of pragmatic presupposition. In addition to this, in some cases topoi 
are to be considered conventional implicatures, in the sense of Grice (1975). 
Whether a topos is conventionally implicated or not depends on whether the 
enthymematic structure is established by means of lexical items signaling that 
the speaker assumes a causal relation between the premise and conclusion of 
the enthymeme. 

There is a distinctly rhetorical dimension to accommodation of presuppo- 
sitions as well as accommodation of other phenomena, in that it may allow 
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content to be smuggled into the discourse and trick hearers into accepting—or 
at least not objecting to—things they would reject if they were said explicitly. 
We suggest that we could talk about accommodation of both topoi (as types of 
pragmatic presuppositions) and enthymemes (argumentative structure). We 
also suggest that the notion of “surprising” or “controversial” presuppositions 
which Stalnaker (1998) and Heim (1992) argue should not be left to accommo- 
dation according to good conversational practices, are presuppositions which 
cannot be identified as belonging to a topos that is acceptable by the agent in 
question. 


2.3 Conversational Implicature 


Grice’s theory of conversational implicature is an attempt to systematically 
describe how it is possible for language users to convey (and mean) more— 
or something different—than the truth-conditional content of an utterance. 
Grice (1975) distinguishes between what is said and what is implicated. What is 
said corresponds to the truth-conditional meaning of an utterance and what is 
implicated to what a speaker conveys by uttering a certain string of words in a 
certain context, assuming (though perhaps not aware of) the principle of coop- 
eration elaborated as four maxims of rational and efficient communication. In 
the exchange in (2.9) below, from Grice (1975), B’s reply that there is a garage 
around the corner would not be very helpful if B knew the garage to be closed, 
not to sell petrol, etc. 


(2.9) a. A:I am out of petrol 
b. B: There is a garage around the corner 


A expects B’s utterance to be a relevant, truthful and complete reply, based on 
background knowledge and an assumption that Bis being cooperative. As men- 
tioned, Grice specifies the assumptions of the Cooperative Principle further in 
the four maxims of conversation (paraphrased): 
1 Quantity: Make your contribution informative enough, but do not say 
more than is required. 
Quality: Be truthful, or at least only say what you believe to be true. 
Relation: Be relevant. 
4 Manner Be orderly, avoid ambiguity, etc. 


By adhering to, or blatantly ignoring ( flouting) the maxims and the cooperative 
principle, a speaker may express a lot more than the truth-conditional content 
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of his/her utterance. So, Grice would say that we would interpret (2.9b) as impli- 
cating that the garage is open (or at least that the speaker believes this) due 
to the maxim of relation, since the information that there is a garage around 
the corner would otherwise be irrelevant. Let us now consider (2.10), which we 
looked at in the previous section. In Gricean terms it could be analysed like 
this: 


(2.10) a. A: Lets walk along Walnut Street. 
b. A: It’s shorter. 
c. Implicature: Walnut Street being shorter is a good reason for choos- 
ing Walnut Street. 


Due to the maxim of relation, we as language users want to interpret (2.10b) as 
a relevant contribution. One way of doing this would be to interpret it as a rel- 
evant reason for choosing Walnut Street. However, it seems to us that we need 
something more than the Cooperative Principle and the maxims to get at the 
correct implicature in (2.10). We can illustrate this by comparing (2.10) with the 
similar dialogue (2.11): 


(2.11) a. A:Let’s walk along Walnut Street. 
b. A: It’s longer. 
c. Implicature: ?? 


Now, by simply applying the cooperative principle and the maxims A’s conver- 
sational partner B might be able to infer that (2.11b) is relevant in relation to 
(2.11a). However, if B’s resources do not include a topos underpinning (2.b) as 
a premise in an argument for choosing Walnut Street—such as longer routes are 
better or it is preferable to spend longer time doing things—it would be hard for 
B to arrive at a relevant interpretation. This is of course context dependent— 
there are some things that we like spending as long time as possible doing, and 
if walking is one of them, it is natural that a longer route is preferred. If B knew 
that A is always interested in getting exercise, which of course a longer route 
would provide in greater measure, B might also be able to derive the relevant 
interpretation of (2.11). However, considering the notions most of us have about 
comfort, efficiency, etc. (2.10) seems like less of a stretch unless the context is set 
up ina specific way. So, even if the maxims tell us that we should try to interpret 
contributions as relevant, true, etc., in order to do this we need some under- 
pinning in the form of a pattern of reasoning—a topos—that fits in with the 
contribution we are trying to make sense of. If we consider yet another manip- 
ulation of our original example, this is even more clear: 
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(2.12) a. A: Let’s walk along Walnut Street. 
b. A: In the European Union, labour market conditions showed no 
signs of improvement during 2013. 


The contribution in (2.12b) is very difficult to make sense of in the context of 
(2.12a), and would probably be taken as relating to an earlier utterance or as A 
abruptly changing the subject (however, it cannot be excluded that it could be 
interpreted as relevant under particular circumstances). 

So, even though it appears that we use some notions corresponding to Grice’s 
principle of cooperation and related maxims to interpet enthymemes, we need 
access to some underpinning pattern or topos to actually arrive at an interpre- 
tation. If we do not have access to relevant topoi, or if the contribution does not 
contain enough information to point us in the direction of a relevant topos, we 
have difficulty making a relevant interpretation. In cases like these we may get 
additional information by making a clarification request. Imagine for example 
a context of (2.9) where B would be totally unaware that you can buy petrol in 
a garage. The dialogue in (2.9) could then play out as in (2.13): 


(2.13) a. A:I am out of petrol 
b. B: There is a garage around the corner 
c. A: What do you mean garage—I need to buy petrol? 
d. B: They sell petrol 
e. A: Ah—ok! 


To conclude, it seems that the principles suggested by Grice lead us in some 
cases to infer that a speaker means something more than what is said. However, 
if we have access to relevant topoi we can understand not only that something 
is implicated but what is implicated. If we, on the contrary, do not have access to 
a topos that fits the discourse, it is difficult for us to make sense of an utterance 
where part of the meaning is conversationally implicated. Some conversational 
implicatures can be accounted for by other means, for example scalar implica- 
tures (Horn, 1984). However, in the case of relevance implicature for example, 
we need something like a topos to produce and interpret contributions. 


2.4 Relevance Theory 
While the neo-Gricean developments of implicature theory have reduced the 


maxims to a smaller set of communicative principles, Relevance Theory (Sper- 
ber and Wilson, 1995; Wilson and Sperber, 2004; Carston, 2006) has replaced 
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them with just one principle of relevance. Unlike the maxims, this principle is 
not perceived as a communicative norm based on assumptions of cooperation 
and rationality, but rather as a fundamental feature of human cognition. 

Unlike Gricean pragmatics, which distinguishes between what is said—the 
truth-conditional content of an expression—and what is implicated, Relevance 
theory distinguishes between explicature and implicature, where explicature 
refers to the explicit content of an utterance in a particular context. For exam- 
ple, we would generally interpret (2.14a) as Jack and Jill being married to each 
other rather than to other people. According to Relevance theory this is the 
explicit, truth-evaluable content—the explicture—of the utterance, which is 
arrived at through disambiguation, reference resolution and other pragmatic 
processes. 


(2.14) a. Utterance: Jack and Jill are married 
b. Explicature: Jack and Jill are married to each other. 


Meaning interpretation in Relevance Theory is not perceived as something that 
happens in steps where one step is executed after the other (primary and sec- 
ondary processes). Instead, the interpretation process is seen as incremental, 
and hypotheses about explicatures, implicated premises and implicated con- 
clusions are developed in parallel. According to Sperber and Wilson (2004) this 
is an inferential process, i.e. if certain explicatures are assumed, certain impli- 
cated premises (intended contextual assumptions) and implicated conclusions 
(implicatures) follow by necessity. This is illustrated very well by the example 
in (2.15) (Sperber and Wilson, 1995): 


(2.15) a. Peter: Would you drive a Saab? 
b. Mary: I wouldn’t drive any Swedish car. 
c. Implicated premise: A Saab is a Swedish car 
d. Implicated conclusion: Mary wouldn't drive a Saab 


In (2.15) the implicated conclusion (implicature) is that Mary would not drive 
a Saab, based on the implicated premise that a Saab is a Swedish car. According 
to Relevance Theory, this premise presents itself automatically due to the rele- 
vance assumption—if a Saab were not a Swedish car, why would Mary answer 
the way she did? However, if Peter thought that a Saab is a German car, the 
implicated premise and conclusion might not be obvious to him, despite the 
relevance assumption. And if a Saab were not, in fact, a Swedish car, and Peter 
knew this, the relevance assumption alone would probably not be enough for 
the interaction to run smoothly. 
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The example in (2.15) is neat, since the relevance assumption seems to do 
the work unless one of the agents involved in the dialogue lacks necessary back- 
ground knowledge. However, in (2.16), an example taken from Carston and Hall 
(2012), the situation is not as straightforward: 


(2.16) a. Max: How was the party? 
b. Amy: There wasn’t enough to drink and everybody left early 


Here we would probably infer the implicated conclusion that the party was not 
a success, based on implicated premises that “people leaving early” and “lack 
of drink” are associated with “dull party”. As previously discussed, given the 
implicated premise in (2.15), the implicated conclusion follows by necessity. 
However, in (2.16), this is not the case. For the implicated premises to necessar- 
ily lead to the conclusion that the party was unsuccessful, they would have to 
be universal rules. For example, the implicated premise “every party at which 
there is not enough drink is unsuccessful” would, in any context, lead to the 
conclusion that a particular party at which there was not enough drink was 
unsuccessful. However, this seems unsatisfactory. Many would agree that a low 
drink supply is acceptable as an explanation for why a party is unsuccessful, 
but there might also be exceptions to this. 


2.4.1 Relevance, Enthymemes and Topoi 

Like Gricean and neo-Gricean theories of implicature, Relevance Theory pro- 
vides an account for why we interpret utterances like (2.16b) as conveying more 
than the truth-conditional content. However, both Gricean and Relevance The- 
oretical accounts require some underpinning for the implicated inferences. 
The theory that we propose accounts for the nature of the implicated premises, 
and also for how implicated conclusions are generated. For example, let us con- 
sider (2.16) in terms of enthymematic reasoning. 


(2.17) there wasn’t enough drink at the party and everyone left early 
the party was not a success 


Rather than viewing this enthymeme as an incomplete argument requiring a 
set of implicated premises which necessarily lead to the implicated conclu- 
sion, we suggest that the enthymeme is underpinned by more general topoi, 
licensing the proposition of the antecedent as an acceptable reason for the 
proposition of the conclusion. The topos that parties at which there is too little 
to drink are unsuccessful does not hold in all cases, but, if we agree with it, we 
would probably also agree that it is more acceptable the more it fits in with the 
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situation at hand. That is, if there is almost nothing to drink at a party, it is very 
likely for the party to be unsuccessful. This is a good example of what Ducrot 
(1988) refers to as the graduality of topoi (see Section 1.4.1). 

The second topos invoked here is one linking “bad party” to “guests leaving 
early”. This might not be a rule that specifically concerns parties and guests, 
but rather one whose gist is that if people do not like something, they tend 
to leave—people vote with their feet. We agree with the view that there are 
implicit premises in dialogues such as (2.16), and that these to some degree have 
to be anticipated by the speaker and accommodated by the listener. However, 
we believe that these implicit premises are not precise, but rather an instanti- 
ation in the dialogue situation of one or more general topoi. 


2.5 Anti-inferentialism 


Unlike the Relevance Theoretical view, the anti-inferentialist (Recanati, 2001, 
2004) view of pragmatic meaning in context attributes many aspects of utter- 
ance meaning to non-inferential processes. On this view interpretation of an 
utterance happens in two steps—via primary pragmatic processes and sec- 
ondary pragmatic processes, where the primary processes correspond roughly 
to Relevance Theory’s concept of explicature. However, the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of primary pragmatic processes is that they do not require the prior 
identification of some proposition. They are not conscious, since a “normal” 
language user is unaware of the processes through which the context-free 
meaning is enriched to fit the situation. Primary pragmatic processes may be 
bottom up, i.e. they are linguistically mandated, or top down, i.e. they are con- 
textually driven. Recanati (2004) lists four different types of primary pragmatic 
processes: 

— Saturation: Mandatory, linguistically motivated disambiguation e.g. anaphor 
resolution. (Bottom up) 

— Free enrichment: The sentence She took out the key and opened the door would 
generally be interpreted in a way such that the key that was taken out was 
the key used to open the door. Usually, free enrichment corresponds to the 
specification of some expression in the utterance by making it contextually 
more specific. 

— Loosening: When a conceptis used more generally than the literal interpreta- 
tion allows, for example, in the utterance the ATM swallowed my credit card, 
the aspects of swallowing that the speaker refers to are more general than 
what we connect with actual swallowing by a living creature. 

— Semantic transfer: In the utterance The ham-sandwich left without paying, 
the ham-sandwich refers to the person who ordered the ham-sandwich— 
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not to the dish itself. I’m parked out back does not mean that the person who 
performs the utterance is parked out back but that his or her car (or other 
vehicle) is. 

The anti-inferentialist take on interpretation is characterised by the belief that 
all pragmatic processes which are necessary to arrive at a truth conditional 
interpretation are perceived as being non-inferential. Of the different types 
of primary processes mentioned above, all except saturation are contextually 
mandated (top-down), and these are the ones that interest us most. Recanati 
proposes that “interpretation is as direct as perception” in these cases, and 
instead of looking to logic to explain for example enrichment, he turns to asso- 
ciation between suitable schemata (Rumelhart, 1980) or frames (Fillmore, 1982) 
and context free utterance meaning in order to explain how we interpret con- 
textual meaning. 

The concept of schema has been around in cognitive science since the sev- 
enties at least, and can be described as a system for organising knowledge (or 
beliefs). Recanati (2004) sketches a picture of how schemata play a role in 
interpretation: An expression activates a cognitive schema, which is basically a 
connection between two (or more) semantic values that says that these values 
fit together. As an example, Recanati considers (2.18). 


(2.18) John was arrested. He had stolen a wallet 


Recanati attributes the reference resolution in (2.18) to the fact that (most of 
us) have access to a schema where “stealing” and “being arrested” are linked. 
Rumelhart (1980) describes the internal structure of a schema as the script of 
a play where actors who can fill the different roles of a play in different rendi- 
tions correspond to variables which can be associated with different aspects of 
the schema on different instantiations. 


2.5.1 A Rhetorical View of Anti-inferentialism 
We consider (2.18) as an enthymematic argument where the conclusion is that 


John was arrested, and the premise that he stole a wallet, as seen in (2.19). 


(2.19) John had stolen a wallet 
John was arrested 


This enthymeme is underpinned by a topos linking stealing to getting arrested, 
as seen in (2.20). 


(2.20) If someone steals something, they get arrested 
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The topos in (2.20) is a warrant for the enthymeme in (2.19), since (2.19) is 
easily recognisable as an instantiation of (2.20). 

In many ways a theory of topoi such as the one in (2.20) is compatible with 
the anti-inferentialist view that knowledge and beliefs are organised in terms 
of schemata and frames, making up the cognitive resources available to a lan- 
guage user, based on the experiences of that individual. Like the theory we pro- 
pose, anti-inferentialism emphasises the importance of context and cognitive 
resources for meaning interpretation. However, topoi—as they are tradition- 
ally perceived in rhetoric—tend to be less domain specific than schemata. This 
means that one topos could be relevant to one particular association within 
a schema but irrelevant to—or even inconsistent with—another association 
within the same schema. Also, one topos may be relevant to, or fit into, several 
schemata in different domains. 

Recanati makes a point of primary pragmatic processes being associative 
rather than inferential. He defines these processes as being as automatic as 
perception and non-conscious for the “normal” language user engaged in inter- 
action, while inference to Recanati is something that the normal language user 
consciously reasons about. However, there seems to be some evidence that a 
process which is conscious for an individual at one point in time can be non- 
conscious at some later point in time. For example, Swedish speaking students 
of French may at first have to think carefully every time they choose which form 
of a verb to use, due to the fact that Swedish verbs, unlike French, are not con- 
jugated by person. After a while this process will be quicker and less conscious, 
and eventually, as the students learn to master the language, it becomes more 
or less automatic. 

Dreyfus and Dreyfus (1980) describe the acquisition of skills in terms of five 
stages, where stage five (highly competent) involves a lot of tacit knowledge 
and routinised behaviour, while stage one (beginner) involves almost exclu- 
sively conscious reasoning. From this view point, if it were true that all enrich- 
ment which is necessary to reach the contextualised, fully enriched, truth- 
conditional content of any sentence, were associative (automatic) it would be 
difficult to explain language learning. 

It would be possible to argue that anti-inferentialist theory is not about lan- 
guage learning, it is an account of the interpretation processes of a fully compe- 
tent speaker of a language, so this objection is not relevant. However, we would 
like to argue that even a fully competent language user continues to incorporate 
new interpretations of expressions and is frequently faced with new types of 
contexts in which old (and new) expressions are to be interpreted—language 
change does not only happen between generations—it happens continuously, 
and the language of an individual develops and changes during the course of 
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the individual's life. While we remain agnostic regarding the cognitive pro- 
cesses underlying different types of pragmatic interpretation, we want to be 
able to account for associative as well as inferential reasoning. Both convey 
enthymematic structures in discourse, and both must be warranted by some- 
thing like topoi. 


2.6 Discourse Coherence 


We are interested in pieces of discourse where two propositions are related in 
the sense that they convey an enthymematic argument underpinned by a topos 
or a set of topoi. We argue that this type of relation contributes to coherence. 
In this section, we look at enthymemes and topoi in the context of coherence 
in dialogue and rhetorical relations. 

Before we look at specific theories accounting for coherence, we will say 
something about the phenomenon as such. Generally, coherence is taken to 
mean how a discourse, text or conversation, “sticks together’, and coherent 
refers to the property of being interpreted as belonging to the same unit. Leth 
(2011) suggests that the minimal requirement for coherence is relation. This 
means that when a number of discourse units are put in the same context, or 
considered in the same context, relations between these units are automati- 
cally generated in the minds of the agents involved. 

On a general level, the reason for this would be that we try to relate utter- 
ances or other linguistic units to each other in some meaningful way as soon 
as we encounter them. Thereby we also assign a possible discourse relation 
between these units. The view that our cognition is constantly seeking to cre- 
ate coherence, and that virtually any two constituents in discourse could be 
interpreted as coherent under the right circumstances, seems reasonable and 
is supported by experimental evidence showing that dialogue participants tend 
to interpret non-authentic insertions in online dialogue as meaningful contri- 
butions (Healey et al., 2018). However, this does not tell us how an agent creates 
coherence between linguistic units, nor does it predict to what degree a linguis- 
tic contribution would be seen as relevant in a particular context. In the next 
two subsections, we will briefly consider two approaches to coherence, which 
in different ways try to elucidate these problems. 


2.6.1 Conversation Analysis 

In Conversation Analysis (cA, Sacks et al., 1974), organisation of discourse is 
defined in terms of adjacency pairs—pairs of functionally related dialogue con- 
tributions by two different speakers—and sequences. Each sequence revolves 
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around a base adjacency pair conveying the basic action performed in the 
sequence. A minimal sequence consists of one adjacency pair, for example a 
greeting followed by another greeting by an interlocutor. However, sequences 
are often longer than one adjacency pair. By means of the example below, Sche- 
gloff (2007) illustrates how a sequence may be expanded with one or more 
inserted sequences. The context of the dialogue is a girl asking her boyfriend 
if she can borrow a gun for an assignment in drama class. The first part of the 
base adjacency pair is B’s utterance in lines 9-10, which is not resolved until J 
utters the second part of the base adjacency pair in line 93. 


(2.21) 9  B: ’n Iwas wondering if you'd let me borrow 


10 your gun. 
11 (1.2) 

12 J: My gun? 
13 B: Yeah. 


93 J: Yeah, you can use't. 


94 (0.4) 
95 B: bh Ca:n? 
96 J: Yeh- 


In between these turns at talk, there are several sequence expansions (Couper- 
Kuhlen and Selting, 2017) consisting of adjacency pairs. Some of these expan- 
sions are themselves nested. In addition to the functional relation within adja- 
cency pairs, such as question-answer, request-acceptance, etc., topic is also seen 
as contributing to coherence. Typically, the topic does not shift between the 
first and second part of a base adjacency pair, and conversely, there is often a 
topic shift between sequences. 


2.6.1.1 A Micro Rhetorical Perspective on CA 

Even though there is often correspondence between the beginning and end 
of sequences and topic shift in conversation, there are cases where the con- 
nection is less clear (Schegloff, 2007). For example, the topic of an adjacency 
pair within a sequence expansion might not be the same as the overall topic 
of the sequence, that is, of the base adjacency pair. Take for example (2.22), 
an exchange within the long sequence expansion between line 9-10 and 93 in 
(2.21): 


(2.22) 82 J: You a good- (.) uh:: (1.8) a- actress? 
83 (1.0) 
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84 B: No: heheheh? 


85 (0.5) 
86 J: Thn how d'iu come out to be A:nnie. 


It is not obvious how the topic of (2.22) is related to the overall topic of (2.21), the 
base adjacency pair. This is true of many sequence expansions. There is often a 
topical link to the previous adjacency pair, but it is not always obvious. In some 
cases, in order to identify an utterance as the second part of an adjacency pair 
or the first part of a sequence expansion, rather than as an actual change of 
topic, a topos is required warranting the interpretation. In (2.22) the question 
whether B is a good actress or not is on topic in virtue of a topos connecting 
playing the leading role and being a good actor. However, for this adjacency pair 
to be on topic in relation to the base adjacency pair, more topoi are required. 

Even in cases where two turns at talk are clearly related, they often involve 
the assumption of topoi either to be present in the minds of the interlocu- 
tors, or be possible to infer from the context. Due to the ethnomethodological 
approach to interaction taken by ca, which discourages assumptions of things 
that are not explicit in the discourse, this is to a great extent ignored in Ca. 
One example where a topos is needed to explain coherence, is the excerpt in 
(2.22). The functional coherence between lines 82 and 84 is obvious. However, 
the topical connection to the rest of the dialogue is not clear until we see the 
follow-up question in line 86. The subsection in (2.22) conveys an enthymeme 
like the one in (2.23): 


(2.23) Bis not a good actress 
it is surprising that B is playing Annie 


This enthymeme is underpinned by a topos saying that if someone plays the 
lead, they are a good actor. Without this assumption, the relevance of the first 
part of the adjacency pair in line 82, to the first part of the subsequent adja- 
cency pair in line 86, is not clear. Most of the time, the topoi underpinning 
a dialogue, by warranting its enthymemes, are so obvious to a conversational 
participant that they do not require conscious reasoning. However, they still 
contribute to coherence. Adding enthymemes and topoi provides a more gen- 
eral theory of coherence in dialogue than one only drawing on adjacency pairs 
and sequence organisation. 


2.6.2 Rhetorical Relations 
Work within ca offers many insights to how individual utterances in dialogue 
relate to each other, thereby contributing to coherence. However, there are 
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few attempts at generalising these insights to a theory of coherence that could 
be used to make predictions regarding interpretation and production of lan- 
guage. 

ca is typically devoted to conversation, and is not concerned with coherence 
in other types of discourse. In contrast, theories of rhetorical relations aim at 
a generalisable theory of coherence which applies to many types of discourse, 
and is based on content rather than turn taking patterns. 

We are particularly interested in Segmented Discourse Representation The- 
ory (SDRT, Asher and Lascarides, 2003), since it—in comparison to e.g. Rhetor- 
ical Structure Theory (RST, Mann and Thompson, 1986, 1988)—does not only 
focus on written text but also considers dialogue data. 

A basic premise of SDRT is that rhetorical relations between sentences or 
utterances are sometimes necessary in addition to compositional or dynamic 
semantics to fully interpret discourse. According to Asher and Lascarides 
(2003), traditional dynamic semantics (Kamp and Reyle, 1993; Groenendijk and 
Stokhof, 1991)—although capable of handling many coherence phenomena— 
does not adequately handle rhetorical relations, nor the phenomena accounted 
for by rhetorical relations alone. Some of these phenomena are bridging infer- 
ence, lexical ambiguity and conversational implicature. In this section we will 
look at some of the rhetorical relations postulated in SDRT, and consider how 
they relate to enthymemes and topoi. 

The different types of rhetorical relations or discourse relations in SDRT 
are not based on rhetorical—or functional—criteria alone, but on a combi- 
nation of rhetorical quality and other properties like tense, mood and dis- 
course order. Apart from the division into main rhetorical relation types— 
such as elaboration, narration and explanation—there is also a separate divi- 
sion of relation types into content-level relations, text-structuring relations, 
cognitive-level relations, divergent relations, and meta-talk relations. Some 
relation types have subtypes, and these subtypes may also belong to differ- 
ent groups. However, this fine-grained division is not relevant to us at this 
point, and we will settle for distinguishing between relatively coarse-grained 
categories. Above all, we are interested in the two types of relation which are 
most easily associated with enthymemes—result and its counterpart explana- 
tion. 

In (2.24) we see an example given by Asher and Lascarides (2003, p. 463), 
where two utterances are linked by the rhetorical relation result. 


(2.24) a. John pushed Max. 
b. He fell. 
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The relation between (2.24a) and (2.24b) is based on a notion of causation, 
and the order of discourse matches the temporal order in which the events take 
place. In (2.25) (Asher and Lascarides, 2003, p. 463) the situation is reversed. As 
in (2.24), the reasoning relies on a notion of causation. However, in this case the 
order of events does not match the discourse order, and the relation between 
(2.25a) and (2.25b) is thus explanation, not result. 


(2.25) a. Max fell. 
b. John pushed him. 


The underlying reasoning in the two cases is similarly warranted, and the differ- 
ence between the relations is the order of the constituents. This is reflected in 
the logical forms of the axioms postulated in SDRT as underpinning the inter- 
pretations of the rhetorical relation result between the constituents of (2.24), 
and explanation between those of (2.25). 

In (2.26), the underlying reasoning is different from that warranting (2.24) 
and (2.25). 


(2.26) a. Max fell. 
b. John helped him up. 


The discourse order and temporal order match, and (2.26a) and (2.26b) are 
clearly related in the sense that helping someone up is something you might 
do if they have fallen, but Max falling is not causing John to help him up, it is 
merely a reason for Max being in need of being helped. This discourse is an 
example of the rhetorical relation narration, which relates two propositions 
only if the event described by the first proposition temporally precedes that of 
the second (see also (2.29), below). 

As language users, our intuition about (2.26) is that that Max’s falling pre- 
cedes John’s helping him up. In the case of (2.25), on the other hand, the intu- 
ition is that the falling happens after, and is caused by, the pushing. 

Asher and Lascarides argue that rhetorical relations are necessary to capture 
the disctinct temporal content of (2.26a) and (2.26b), and that these relations 
are not derived from domain knowledge alone. They say, with regard to the 
example in (2.26): 


If “pushings typically cause fallings” were part of domain knowledge, one 
might use it to construct the right logical form, but this proposition seems 
quite implausible and hence not part of domain knowledge. 


ASHER and LASCARIDES, 2003 p. 7 
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Instead, Asher and Lascarides suggest that we infer a causal link in virtue of 
the presence of a rhetorical link between the two propositions. This raises a few 
questions: Firstly, is it really implausible that some notion that pushings cause, 
typically cause, or may cause fallings, is part of domain knowledge? Secondly, 
how do we as agents interpreting (2.25b) know that we are supposed to infer a 
causal link and not, for example, a narrative link? 


2.6.2.1 Enthymemes, Topoi and Rhetorical Relations 

With regard to (2.24) and (2.25), we may say that while the classification of the 
discourse relation as either result or explanation depends on the order of the 
sentences, the two examples convey the same enthymeme. If we accept the 
relations between the sentences in (2.24) and (2.25) as result and explanation 
respectively, we also have to accept that it was John who caused Max to fall by 
pushing him. We can see this discourse as expressing an enthymematic argu- 
ment where Max’s falling is the conclusion and the pushing of him the premise, 
as in (2.27). 


(2.27) push(j,m) 
fall(m) 


In order for a proposition to work as an explanation, there there must be an 
acceptable warrant. In the case of (2.27), we have access to some cognitive 
resources concerning pushings and fallings, among them a rule of thumb say- 
ing that a common/possible/potential relation between pushings and fallings 
is that pushings cause fallings. 

Now, this is not necessarily a rule based on probabilistic reasoning about the 
real world, but rather a salient notion that speakers may relate to the activity of 
pushing. Basically, it says that when falling occurs in the context of pushing, we 
are licensed to assume that the pushing caused the falling. We would say that 
the discourse in (2.27) evokes a topos like the one in (2.28): 


(2.28) push(xy) 
fall(y) 


This topos underpins the enthymeme in (2.27), and helps us accommodate the 
appropriate discourse relation. 

We argue that some discourse relations are clearly related to enthymemes, 
as they contain some kind of claim or conclusion, as well as a constituent which 
serves as support for that claim or conclusion. But what about those relations 
that lack a causal link between utterances—are they unrelated to enthymemes 
and topoi? Consider the discourse in (2.29) Asher and Lascarides (2003, p. 462): 
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(2.29) a. Max came into the room 
b. He sat down 
c. He lit a cigarette 


Asher and Lascarides present (2.29) as another example of narration. This dis- 
course relation is defined in terms that distinguishes it from, for example, con- 
tinuation. Narration holds between (2.29a) and (2.29b), and between (2.29b) 
and (2.29c). These relations do not seem to be enthymematic—that someone 
enters a room is not a reason for that person sitting down, neither is sitting 
down an explanation for lighting a cigarette. There is no enthymematic argu- 
ment in this discourse in need of a warrant. However, there is still some kind 
of expected progression in (2.29). We would probably have a harder time inter- 
preting a discourse like (2.30) as coherent: 


(2.30) a. Max sat down 
b. He came into the room 
c. He lit a cigarette 


Another problem arises when the content of a sentence is difficult to place in 
the same space and time as that of another sentence for world-knowledge rea- 
sons. For example, if (2.29b) had been He dived into the Caribbean sea, rather 
than He sat down, the interpretation of the discourse as linked by narration 
would be less obvious. This indicates that some principles of world knowledge 
are underpinning narration, elaboration, continuation, etc. as well as explana- 
tion and result. We believe that this knowledge could be modelled in terms of 
topoi. 

We fully agree with the perspective presented in spRT in that a rhetorical 
element is necessary to fully capture the content of causal discourse relations, 
like explanation and result. Asher and Lascarides reject domain knowledge as 
a direct means of deciding which rhetorical relation we are dealing with in a 
particular discourse, since the principles which we draw on can often not be 
considered defaults which are true for the most part. For example, it is not the 
case that pushings normally result in fallings. However, we would like to argue 
that domain related resources in the form of topoi can supply an appropriate 
logical form to underpin a causal or consequential relation in discourse. 

Discussing evidence for cognitive foundations for rhetorical relations, Asher 
and Lascarides refer to research according to which at least causal relations 
seem to help interpreters understand texts better (Flower and Hayes, 1980; 
Meyer and Freedle, 1984—referred to in Asher and Lascarides, 2003, p. 450). 
Since causal relations are what enthymemes are based on, this seems to sup- 
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port the view that enthymemes help us structure discourse in a coherent way. 
Asher and Lascarides claim that the discourse relations in SDRT have semantic 
contents that relate to “fundamental conceptual categories by means of which 
we organise our beliefs’, for example causation, sequencing, and part/whole. 
These categories could be seen as supertypes of more specific topoi, somewhat 


D 


reminiscent of Aristotle’s “common topoi’—topoi that may be used to under- 


pin arguments within all domains. 


2.7 Summary 


In this chapter we have explored how enthymemes and topoi relate to a num- 
ber of theories within pragmatics and philosophy of language. We noted that 
although pragmatic inferences are consistent with general principles like the 
maxim of relevance and assumptions of rationality and cooperation, these 
principles are not always enough to predict the actual inferences a language 
user makes in a given situation. Nor do they explain how a dialogue participant 
determines what contribution to make in order for an interlocutor to arrive at 
a particular conclusion. In response to this, we have sketched a picture of how 
enthymemes and topoi contribute to pragmatic processes by providing struc- 
ture (enthymemes) and warrants (topoi) for reasoning. 

We suggested that we could talk about accommodation of both topoi and 
enthymemes. Interpreting a discourse where the rhetorical structure is not 
explicit, a salient topos—one which by the language user is easily associated 
with the discourse situation—may be adopted as an underpinning for the dis- 
course. Drawing on this topos the language user can accommodate an appro- 
priate enthymeme, or some other type of rhetorical relation, which provides 
structure to the discourse. The discourse in (2.25) is an example of this. 

Secondly, we may have an explicit enthymematic structure actually present 
in the discourse, as in Grice’s example of a sentence giving rise to conventional 
implicature, (2.5a). In cases like this the structure already points to a topos, 
or at least at some instantiation of a topos, and the topos is thus more easily 
accommodated. However, in cases like this we can still expect the dialogue to 
be disrupted if we force a dialogue participant to accommodate a topos which 
is alien to him, or not salient in the situation. 

We agreed with the anti-inferentialist view of cognitive resources underpin- 
ning pragmatic processes. However, we opposed the idea that these processes 
are either entirely associative, automatic and unconscious (as Recanati claims 
of primary pragmatic processes) or entirely inferential (as is claimed in Rel- 
evance Theory). Instead we argue that when dialogue participants make use 
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of topoi which are established in the cognitive resources of the other dialogue 
participants, the pragmatic interpretations are more associative in nature, and 
when the dialogue participants are forced to accommodate novel or unex- 
pected topoi, the process is mainly inferential. We suggested that topoi might 
be a good way of warranting not only enthymematic discourse relations, but 
also non-causal relations such as narration. 


CHAPTER 3 


Enthymemes in Dialogue 


3.1 Introduction 


In the previous chapters we have looked at enthymematic arguments and topoi 
in the context of pragmatics and interactional linguistics. We have seen that 
rhetorical reasoning is intimately related to the kind of inferences that are 
the focus in pragmatics, and that the usage of enthymemes exploits founda- 
tional principles of interactional linguistics such as dialogicity and grounding. 
However, although we have demonstrated the relevance of the enthymeme 
in interactive linguistics, we have not yet presented a theoretical framework 
which may be used for precise analyses of enthymematic reasoning. 

In this chapter we will work our way towards a more detailed account of 
enthymemes and topoi and the role they play in interaction. First, we will dis- 
cuss some concepts which are important for the subsequent analysis, and then 
we will move on to look at some examples. We will take as our point of depar- 
ture an information state update approach as described by Larsson and Traum 
(2000) and Larsson (2002), including questions under discussion (QUD), as 
developed by Ginzburg (1994, 1996, 1998), Cooper et al. (2000) and Ginzburg 
(2012). We will look at how we can account for various types of examples involv- 
ing enthymemes and topoi. Our analysis will especially focus on the different 
types of accommodation which are necessary for dialogue participants to be 
able to draw on rhetorical resources made up of sets of topoi. 

The formal framework we will use is TTR, a type theory with records Cooper 
(2005a, 2012, 2016).1 TTR is a rich type theory, which has been successfully 
employed to account for a range of linguistic phenomena, including ones par- 
ticular to dialogue (Cooper, 2005b; Ginzburg, 2012; Cooper and Ginzburg, 2015; 
Liicking, 2016). 


1 The reference Cooper (2016) refers to an unpublished stable draft, dated 2016-11-30. When 
needed, we will refer to a later draft, accessed 2020-06-29, as Cooper (2020). See bibliography 
for URLS. 
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3.2 Using TTR to Analyse Interaction 


There are several reasons for choosing TTR for dialogue modelling. Cooper 
(2005b) shows how important aspects of semantic theories such as DRT (Kamp 
and Reyle, 1993), situation semantics (Barwise and Perry, 1983), and work in 
the Montague tradition (Montague, 1973) may be cast in TTR. This means that 
the various problems that these theories were designed to solve may be solved 
within a single framework. Thus, choosing TTR for the account presented here 
means we can relate enthymemes and topoi to the issues addressed in these 
important semantic theories. 

Ginzburg (2012) points out that TTR (like other rich type theories) has the 
advantage of being able to handle utterances as well as utterance types, which 
is crucial for analysing meta-communicative aspects of interaction. This is 
a great advantage for us as we are sometimes simultaneously interested in 
the meaning conveyed by a particular utterance and the role which that type 
of utterance plays in an enthymematic argument. The TTR notion of sub- 
typing is also important for our account of how we employ topoi in differ- 
ent kinds of enthymemes through operations like restriction, generalisation 
and composition. In TTR we have a convenient way of doing this since we 
have record types—structured types where we can easily add and remove 
fields. 

Another advantage of TTR is that it offers a way to formally account for nat- 
ural language without employing the concept of possible worlds. Ranta (1994), 
Cooper (2005a), Larsson (2011), Cooper and Ginzburg (2012), Fine (2012), Lap- 
pin (2013, 2015) and Chatzikyriakidis (2014), among others, point out problems 
with possible-worlds accounts of meaning. These objections are of a philo- 
sophical and semantic as well as a computational nature. The computational 
issues might not be immediately relevant to us, but they would be relevant if we 
wanted to take our analysis further and implement aspects of it in a dialogue 
model, for example. 


3.2.1 Some Basic Concepts of TTR 

TTR is based on the fact that humans (and animals) perceive the world in 
terms of categories or types. Not only do we have the ability to classify things in 
the world as individuals (corresponding to entities)—which could in itself be 
seen as typing—but also to categorise them as being of particular types. The 
identifying of individuals as individuals (individuation) as well as the typing is 
relative to the physical and cognitive prerequisites of the perceiving agent as 
well as environmental factors. For example, a human watching a tree from a 
distance might have no problem identifying it as an entity and recognising it 
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as being of the type Tree, while an ant never gets the macro-perspective that 
enables the human to perceive the tree as one entity. The ant might instead 
be able to identify ridges in the bark of the tree as obstacles that need to be 
overcome in order to reach the anthill. Thus it is not only the conditions of 
the agent that limits its ability to identify entities and type them, it is also the 
properties of the objects themselves. The likelihood of an agent typing some- 
thing in a particular way is related to factors such as what the agent can do 
in relation to the object. These relations between agents and objects are often 
referred to as affordances (Gibson, 1977). For a detailed discussion about the 
way perception and the world is seen as connected to types in TTR, see Cooper 
(2016). 

In formal terms, we can describe the judgement that a particular object, a, 
is of a certain type T, as a: T. In TTR the basic type of objects such as humans, 
animals and things, corresponding to entity or e in Montague semantics (Mon- 
tague, 1973), is Ind, the type of individuals. 

Basic types in TTR are types which are not constructed from other objects 
in the theory. Examples are Ind for individuals and Real for real numbers. One 
way to construct more complex types is to use predicates. From predicates we 
can construct ptypes. A ptype consists of a predicate and its arguments, for 
example see(a,b), “a sees b”. Objects which belong to ptypes are for example 
events and states. If a type, for example T, is realised, there is something of 
type T,. We say that this object is a proof or witness of T,. The existence of 
some particular object a of type T, is a proof that there exists something of 
type TL 

In order to represent complex situations which potentially involve many 
ptypes and individuals, as well as other more general types, we use record types. 
A record type is a structure of pairs of labels and types. The same letters that 
are often used as individual variables in other systems—x, y, etc.—are used as 
labels associated with the type Ind, and the label c with different subscripts is 
used for constraints on the type of situation represented by the record type. In 
(3.1) we see an example of a record type representing a type of situation where 


a dog runs. 
x: Ind 
(3-1) | Caog  dog(x) 
Crun : run(x) 


The object to which the label ‘x’ points in (3.1) is of type Ind, and there are two 
constraints on the type of situation, that this individual is a dog (caog : dog(x)) 
and that it runs (c,,,,:run(x)). In addition to record types we also want to be able 
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to talk about situations that are witnesses of record types. We represent such 
objects as records. A record is a structure where the labels are associated with 
values rather than types. The label and the value are separated by an equals 
sign. In (3.2) we see a record representing one particular situation. This situa- 
tion is of the type in (3.1) if all the values are of the appropriate types (a : Ind, 
sı : dog(a), s> : run(a)). If these conditions are fulfilled, the record in (3.2) is a 
witness of (3.1). 


x =a 
(3.2) Caog = S1 


Crun = 82 


Let us assume that we want to talk about a type of situation where a particular 
dog—Spot—runs. We can do that by making a field in our record type mani- 
fest. This means that we let a label be associated with both a value and a type, 
as illustrated in (3.3). 


x = Spot: Ind 


(3.3) Cdog : dog(x) 
Crun : run(x) 


3.2.2 Subtyping in TTR 

Record types in TTR offer a structured way of representing subtyping, which 
can be used—among other things—to account for how speech situations 
relate to each other. A type T, is a subtype of T, (T, E T) just in case for any 
a, a: T, implies a : Tx, no matter what is assigned to the basic types and ptypes 
(Cooper, in prep, p. 39). For a record type T to be a subtype of another record 
type T there cannot be any label-type pairs in T, which do not exist in T}, and 
there can be no manifest field in T, that is absent in T,. For example, the record 
types in (3.4b), (3.4c) and (3.4d) are all subtypes of the record type in (3.4a). 
The record type in (3.4d) is also a subtype of the record types in (3.4b) and 
(3.4c). The record types in (3.4b) and (3.4c) are not in a subtype relation to one 
another, since (3.4c) involves a manifest field which is not present in (3.4b), and 
(3.4b) involves a label-type pair that is absent in (3.4c). 


x: Ind 
(aa S E ; e 


x: Ind 
b. | caog: dog(x) 


Crun : run(x) 
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S = Spot 7 
ë 
Cdog: dog(x) 

x = Spot : Ind 
d. | Caog: dog(x) 


Crun : run(x) 


For an in-depth introduction to records and record types including formal def- 
initions, see Cooper (2005b), Cooper (2012), Cooper and Ginzburg (2015) and 
Cooper (2016). 


3-23 The Dialogue Gameboard 

Now that we have introduced basic types like Ind, ptypes, record types and 
records, we will move on to how we do dialogue semantics in TTR. We will start 
out as simply as possible and add new features along the the way. To model 
the information states of dialogue participants, we will employ the concept of 
dialogue gameboards (DGB). Following others—most famously Wittgenstein 
(1953)—Lewis (1979) used the metaphor of language use, particularly conver- 
sation, as a game. Lewis claimed that the development of a conversation can be 
seen in terms of a score analogous to that of a game like baseball. In baseball the 
score consists of numbers, the number of strikes, runs, etc. In a language game 
the score is made up of sets of moves, questions, presuppositions, commit- 
ments, and other linguistic features which are relevant in the discourse. Lewis 
also introduced the idea of a scoreboard which keeps track of the progress of 
the dialogue. 

The DGB is Ginzburg’s take on the scoreboard approach to dialogue analysis 
(Ginzburg, 1996, 1998, 2012; Ginzburg et al., 2010; Cooper and Ginzburg, 2012) 
and an important feature of his theory of dialogue semantics—KoS—which 
has been developed over the last couple of decades. 

However, in this body of work there are no suggestions regarding how to han- 
dle enthymematic arguments or topoi. Since our main objective is to account 
for the role enthymemes and topoi play in dialogue, we do not commit to any 
particular setup of the DGB from previous literature. However, the model we 
present here is influenced by previous work in terms of the layout of the DGB. 
We suggest a version of the DGB which includes enthymemes and topoi, and 
accounts for how they may interact with each other and with various contex- 
tual and co-textual factors. For background on gameboard semantics in TTR we 
recommend the literature referred to above, particularly Ginzburg (2012) and 
Cooper (2016). 

Following Cooper (2016) we will treat the information state of a conversa- 
tional participant as a record, and the dialogue gameboard that represents the 
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type of this information state as a record type. This means that the structures 
we will deal with usually represent the types of particular information states 
rather than the information states themselves. Thus the dialogue gameboard 
of an agent A is a type of agent A’s information state. 

We are interested in how conversational and contextual features are intro- 
duced and integrated in the discourse model. Our focus is particularly on how 
individual agents draw on individual (and sometimes distinct) resources. The 
examples in this section will therefore be described and analysed using sepa- 
rate gameboards for each agent, representing the types of their respective infor- 
mation states. Ginzburg (1998), Larsson (2002), Ericsson (2005), and Ginzburg 
(2012) all choose this approach. 

Larsson and Traum (2000) suggest the possibility of one gameboard depict- 
ing an objective take on the development of the dialogue, corresponding to a 
God's eye perspective on the state of the dialogue, rather than the context as 
perceived by the speakers themselves. However, such a notion of context does 
not help us handle dialogue features like misunderstanding, repetition, clarifi- 
cation, etc. To capture such phenomena we must have separate representations 
for the respective information states of individual dialogue participants, cap- 
turing something that more resembles the common ground assumed by each 
dialogue participant. 

The concept of common ground (Stalnaker, 1978; Clark et al., 1991; Clark, 
1996) is usually taken to mean the things that are taken for granted by an agent 
as being shared with the other agents involved in conversation, or, to be more 
precise, the things which this agent behaves as if he took for granted, and which 
are in some way relevant in the interaction. Thus, the concept of common 
ground is similar to the information we display on the shared part of the dia- 
logue gameboard. 

We see the information state of a dialogue participant as comprising two 
types of information—the kind that the dialogue participant takes to be shared 
in the context of the conversation, and the kind that he takes to be private. 
Therefore we keep the basic divide between private and shared which we find 
in Larsson (2002), Ericsson (2005) and Ginzburg (2012). Let us say for example 
that the type of an agent’s private information state is T, and the type of the 
same agent’s shared information state is T, then, in (3.5), we have the type of 
that agent’s information state. 

rivate : T 
(3-5) Lee : J 
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3.2.3.1 Agenda 

The type associated with the label ‘shared’ is a record type representing the 
agent’s take on what is shared information in the dialogue situation. That is, 
what has in some way been referred to in the dialogue, or what is necessary to 
integrate in the information state for a dialogue contribution to be interpreted 
in a relevant way. For example, although a topos may be of central relevance in 
the dialogue, it does not appear on the gameboard as part of an agent's shared 
information state until it has been made explicit, or until something has been 
said which has caused it to be accommodated. Similarly, the type associated 
with the label ‘private’ is a record type representing the agent’s take on what he 
himself believes but might not be known by other dialogue participants. 

We start out by introducing the most basic features of the gameboard and 
their functions, starting with the fields that belong to the private section of the 
gameboard. We represent the intention of an agent to make a specific move in 
terms of a private agenda. The kind of objects that would be on an agenda in 
the information state of a dialogue participant are dialogue moves that the dia- 
logue participant intends to make in the dialogue. Since we want to be able to 
account for an agenda involving more than one move, we will eventually model 
the type of the agenda as a list of move types. For now however, it suffices to let 
the agenda be of a, as yet unspecified, type T. 


private : [agenda : T, | 
6 S 
(3.6) i “Tr 


3.2.3.2 Project 
The agenda is related to the field ‘project, which we introduce under ‘shared’. 
The term is inspired by Linell’s (2009) concept of communicative project, which 
is reminiscent of Wittgenstein’s language game. On Linell’s account, a com- 
municative project is a jointly accomplished communicative action, typically 
carried out over several utterances. Linell relates it to the notion of communica- 
tive activity, as described in Allwood (2000), in that a communicative activity is 
a comprehensive communicative project tied to a socio-cultural situation type. 
Another related concept is that of conversational genre, used for example 
by Ginzburg (2010), to, among other things, account for relevance in dialogue. 
The concepts of genre and activity are similar, but differ in the perspective from 
which they are defined. For Ginzburg, a genre is defined by issues that are typ- 
ically raised in a conversation of that genre. In Allwood’s theory an activity 
type is characterised by the goals and roles that are associated with it. Thus, 
genre seems to be more of a linguistic category according to which conversa- 
tions may be analysed, while activity is not necessarily a linguistic category— 
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even though most social activities involve linguistic behaviour. The concept of 
activity can thus be used to predict events that give rise to particular types of 
conversations. 

We perceive activity types as part of agents’ resources, where they are rep- 
resented as types of re-occurring sequences of events.” which aim to fulfil the 
same type of goal. Each instance of an activity also often follows a recognis- 
able pattern. Examples of distinguishable activities are board meeting, din- 
ner conversation, medical consultation, etc. The event types that make up the 
sequences which constitute an activity can be more or less obligatory, both 
in terms of the type of events and in terms of the order in which the events 
occur. These events may themselves be described in terms of sequences of sub- 
events, that is, communicative projects. For now we will not get into details 
about the formal representation of the project, but simply represent it as a 
type T,,. 

When we think of a project that is to be jointly carried out, we do not nec- 
essarily specify which dialogue participant is supposed to be responsible for 
carrying out specific parts of the project. For example, if Kay and Sam are deco- 
rating their new house, the project of agreeing on where to place a specific arm- 
chair does not necessarily contain information about who is supposed to make 
what move. Correspondingly, the project is associated with one or more con- 
versational games specifying the type of moves that different agents involved 
in the game are allowed to make in relation to each other (provided they keep 
playing the game), regardless who the agents are. For example, if one dialogue 
participant makes a suggestion, the other should evaluate and respond. We will 
leave these games aside for the moment, and return to them when we consider 
updates of the dialogue gameboard in Chapter 5. 

For the purpose of accounting for our data it is sufficient to consider the 
communicative project as something which is perceived as shared information 
by all dialogue participants. However, there is no reason in principle why we 
could not expand the ‘private’-field to include private communicative projects 
to represent “hidden agendas’, etc. 


3.2.3.3 Questions under Discussion, Latest Move, and Commitments 

Apart from ‘project’, we will consider three additional fields under ‘shared’ on 
the dialogue gameboard—Questions under Discussion (‘qud’), Latest Move (L 
m’) and Commitments (‘com’) The items on ‘qud’ represent questions which 


2 Following Fernando (2006) and Cooper (2016), we will formalise sequences of communica- 
tive events as strings of events. We will return to this in Section 5.3. 
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have been raised in the dialogue, explicitly or implicitly. We will give a detailed 
account for how we model questions later on. For now we will use the short- 
hand T, to represent the type associated with the label ‘qud’. 

The term facts used by Ginzburg is associated with truth and falsity, which 
might not necessarily be desirable in the context of accounting for the progress 
of a dialogue—dialogue participants may believe something to be true which 
is false, and they may knowingly accept untrue things “for the sake of the argu- 
ment”. Larsson (2002) and Ericsson (2005) emphasise the aspect of mutual 
agreement by introducing commitments instead of facts. We will use commit- 
ments (‘com’) for propositions that have been grounded in the dialogue. For 
the time being we refer to the type associated with ‘com’ as T,,,,. The type 
associated with ‘l-m’ is a record type featuring information such as speaker, 
move type, utterance content, etc. However, for now we refer to this as a 
type Thin 

The figure in (3.7) shows a dialogue gameboard where the shared field has 
been further specified as described above. In the next section, we will define 
the types of the various fields in the DGB in the course of analysing a simple 
dialogue. 


private : | agenda : T,, | 
project : T,, 


(3.7) qud: T, 


shared : 
Lm : Lis, 


com : Toom 


33 Analysing a Simple Dialogue 


Let us now explore the possibilities of the gameboard by considering the sim- 
ple dialogue between agents A and B in (3.8). 


(3.8) a. A: Do you have the time? 
b. B: It’s three thirty. 


This dialogue is made up of a standard question-answer sequence without 
repairs, clarifications or the like. Let us first consider A’s initial information 
state. A wishes to find out what time it is, which causes an agenda item to be 
added to her DGB. 

As we have previously seen, manifest fields allow us to let a label be asso- 
ciated not only with a type but with an object of a type. For example, | a: T 
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means that objects associated with the label “a” are of type T,. If we have such 
an object, for example the child Sam, we may say that [a = Sam : T, |. However, if 
we want the object associated with the label to be a type, for example a record 
type which includes some information about Sam, the type of this type is Rec- 
Type, the type of record types. We will represent projects and commitments as 
record types, and hence we take T, and T... to be RecType. 

The objects that could go on the agenda are types of moves that an agent 
is intending to make in an interaction, and we represent these as record types. 
However, since a dialogue participant may well plan more than one move in 
advance, we want the object on the agenda to be a list of record types where 
each type corresponds to one type of move. We call the type of a list a list 
type (Cooper, 2016, p. 267). If an object is a list of record types—for example 
T, and T,—it is of the type list(RecType). We write this as [T,, T3] : list(Rec- 
Type). 

The type of A’s initial information state can be seen in (3.9). The type on the 
agenda is a record type representing the type of move that is employed when 
asking about the time. We refer to this type using T with a subscript providing 
a rough description of the function of such move. 


(3.9) 181(A) 

private : | agenda = [Task time] : list(RecTyp e) | 
project : RecType 
shared ; | W4 : Hal Questor) 

l-m: Tin 


com : RecType 


When A has uttered (3.8a), the move realised by this utterance is added to the 
‘l-m’ field of the DGB, and the first item on the list on the agenda is taken off 
(which in this case means that we have an empty list on the agenda). We see 
the type of A’s information state after the utterance of (3.8a) in (3.10): 


(3.10) 192 (A) 
private : | agenda = [] : list(RecType) | 

project : RecType 

qud : hst Question) 

l-m: T, 


ask-time 


shared : 
com : RecType 


We assume that the updates directly following the uttering of (3.8a) are iden- 


tical for agents A and B. Integrating the lates move of type Tasksime results in 
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updates of ‘project’ and ‘qud’. A and B both expect their interlocutor to recog- 
nise that an utterance like (3.8a) aims at initiating a project to find out the time. 
Agent A is obviously aware of this project at an earlier stage, but does not expect 
it to be shared until a move of type Tae is made. Likewise for the update of 
‘qud’— the question T,,,,.2 that is pushed onto ‘qud’ can be expected to be sim- 
ilar for any speaker of English, given the content of (3.8a). To make it possible 
to track more than one question under discussion, ‘qud’ is set up as a list in a 
similar way to the agenda, so T, = list(Question). Thus, at the point when ‘l-m, 
‘project’ and ‘qud’ have been updated, the DGB of agent B is identical to that of 
A. We see this gameboard in (3.11): 


(3.11) 183 (B) 
private : | agenda = [] : list(RecType) | 
project = Tin outtime : RecType 
Fares: qud = [Timer] : list(Question) 
lm : Task-time 


com : RecType 


Next, B’s information state is updated with an item on the agenda representing 
the next move he intends to make in the dialogue, that is answering the ques- 
tion under discussion by telling A what time it is, and thereby also carrying out 
the communicative project at hand. 


(3.12) 184(B) 
private : [agenda = [Trett time] : list(RecType) | 

project a) Tine outtime : RecType 

qud = TT): list(Question) 

l-m: T 


ask-time 


shared : 


com : RecType 


A move of the type on P's agenda (Ty. time) is carried out by his saying (3.8b). At 
this point, a commitment that the time is three thirty is integrated on the DGB s 
of both dialogue participants. The interlocutors now expect it to be common 
ground that the time is three thirty (unless, of course, there is reason to believe 
that B is not telling the truth). 

The agenda item is therefore taken off his DGB and 1-m is updated for both 
agents. In addition, the question on ‘qud’ is resolved, and thus popped off, and 
the project is carried out. The final information state in this mini-dialogue (for 
both participants) would thus be of the type in (3.13): 
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(3.13) 185 (A and B) 
private : [agenda = [ ] : list(RecType) | 
project : RecType 
d= : li c 
shared: qud = [] : list(Question) 
bm: Tans 


com = Tee iry : RecType 


3.4 Introducing Enthymematic Reasoning on the DGB 


A simple question-answer exchange like the one in (3.8) can be handled with 
the gameboard features we have introduced so far. Let us now turn to a slightly 
more complex sequence and see if these features are still enough, or if there 
are some aspects of the interaction that we cannot capture if we stick to the 
current set up of the dialogue gameboard. The example in (3.14) depicts a situ- 
ation where a person A asks another person B where he wants to go and then 
informs him of a suitable route. However, B does not seem convinced this is the 
optimal route and so asks for a reason why this particular route is preferable. A 
provides a reason, and B explicitly accepts. 


(3.14) a. A: Where do you want to go? 
b. B: I want to go home 
c. A: Let’s take the bypass! 
d. B: Why the bypass? 
e. A: It’s shorter 
f. B: OK. 


This dialogue, though made up, contains many characteristics of conversation, 
such as questions (Where do you want to go?, Why the bypass?) and feedback 
(OK). 

Let us imagine a situation where A is B’s designated driver (or a dialogue 
agent in a speech interface for a GPs). Thus, we assume that some communica- 
tive project aiming at deciding where to go and how to get there is initially on 
dialogue participant A’s DGB. We refer to the type of this project as Tian route and 
represent it as a record type, but as in the previous section we will not worry 
about exactly what that record type looks like just yet. Let us assume that this 
project has caused an update of A’s agenda so that it contains an item speci- 
fying the next type of move which A intends to make in the dialogue. We will 
refer to this move type as T, 


ask_destination* 


In (3.15) we see A’s gameboard before any 
utterance has been made. 
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(3.15) 181(A) 
private : [agenda = [Task destination] : list(RecType) | 
project = Tyan route : RecType 
shared ; | : Hal estilo) 
Ln : Tin 


com : RecType 


In (3.16) we see B’s DGB before any utterance has been made. We assume that 
Bhas a similar idea about the communicative project at hand. B’s communica- 
tive project is thus of the same type as A’s. Let us also assume that B expects A 
to make the first move in the dialogue, for which reason B's agenda is initially 
empty. 


(3.16) 1s 2 (B) 
private : | agenda = [] : list(RecType) | 
project = Tyan route 1 RecType 
shared: qud : list( Question) 
Ln : Tin 


com : RecType 


In (3.17) we see A’s information state just after having asked the question “where 
do you want to go?”, (3.14a). The move type T... destination iS taken off the agenda, 
and a corresponding move appears on ‘I-m’. A question, which we refer to as 
T where to? iS pushed onto ‘qud’. 


(3.17) 1S3 (A) 

private : | agenda = [] : list(RecType) | 
project = Tian route : RecType 
qud = [T where to?] : list(Question) 
l-m : Task destination 


com : RecType 


shared : 


After A’s first utterance B’s information state is also updated similarly to A’s 
information state above. After this update, the question on ‘qud’ results in a 
move type T ,eply_go_home to appear on the agenda. In (3.18) we see the type of B’s 
information state at this point. 
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(3.18) 18 4(B) 
private : | agenda = LT go home] : list(RecType) | 
project = Tyan route : RecType 
d: qud = [T where tor] : list(Question) 
Lm a destination 


com : RecType 


When B makes the utterance “I want to go home’, (3.14b), Tyepty go_home is taken 
off the agenda, along with the question on ‘qud’. The field ‘l-m’ is updated with 
Tyepty go-home and the commitment that B wants to go home, Tp wants home is inte- 
grated. In (3.19) we see B’s DGB at this stage in the conversation. 


(3-19) 185 (B) 
private : | agenda = [] : list(RecType) | 
project = Tian route : RecType 
d: qud = [] : list(Question) 


lm : Tyepty go_home 


share 


com = Tg wants_home : RecType 


3.4.1 Topoias Resources for Inventing Arguments 

Thus far the dialogue proceeds according to the principles we introduced in 
the previous question-answer exchange. Now we want a move type with the 
content propose route or similar to appear on A’s agenda. If we imagine the sit- 
uation being such that there is only one available route which leads “home”, 
this exchange would be similar to the previous ask-for-time exchange. How- 
ever, as the dialogue in (3.14) is set up, we can assume that there are a number 
of possible routes and that the choice made is largely dependent on prefer- 
ences. 

Since preferences vary between agents and contexts, we may think of the 
principle supporting a particular preference not as an absolute rule but as a 
topos. Let us say, for instance, that there are three possible routes in the sce- 
nario in (3.14). We may refer to them as the bypass, the bridge route and park 
lane. The bypass is the shortest route, park lane is the cheapest (since it is not 
a toll road), and the bridge route is most scenic. We assume that an individual 
engaged in the conversation has access to three topoi that may be drawn on in 
arguments regarding which of the three routes to choose, as seen in (3.20):3 


3 In classical rhetoric there is usually a division between deliberative rhetoric, that is arguing 
for what should be done, and forensic rhetoric, where arguments concern what has happened 
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(3-20) Tshorter: “If you choose between routes, choose the shortest one” 
Tsceni? “If you choose between routes, choose the most scenic one” 
Tcheap: “If you choose between routes, choose the cheapest one” 


A dialogue participant who has access to these three topoi about preferences 
for routes, and (unlike the situation in (3.14)) wishes to make the argument 
that the bridge route is the preferable route, may thus suggest the bridge route, 
provide the premise that it is most scenic, and expect this enthymeme to be 
accepted based on the topos Tycenic) AS seen in (3.21): 


(3.21) the bridge route is the most scenic — (Tycenic) 
let's take the bridge route 


3.4.1.1 Private and Shared Topoi 

Topoi may thus be drawn upon to invent arguments. The invention of an argu- 
ment based on a topos can happen before a suggestion is made. In the dialogue 
in (3.14) this would involve dialogue participant A, perceiving that agent B 
wants to go home, evaluating the possible routes and their qualities in rela- 
tion to available topoi. A then suggests the route that is most advantageous in 
relation to the most salient topos. On this scenario, the topos underpinning the 
argument is already clear to the speaker before the suggestion of route is made, 
and the agent may choose to explicitly include a reason for the suggestion, for 
example “Let's take the bridge route, it’s the most scenic’, in her utterance. It 
is also possible, of course, that the suggestion made was selected by chance, or 
for a reason the speaker does not want to be known. In such case the reasoning 
about salient topoi may come after the suggestion. 

In short, it may be the case that the topos on which the argument is based 
is the one the speaker believes most persuasive to an interlocutor—not the 
topos that the speaker herself finds most convincing. In our present scenario, 
for example, if A were to suggest a scenic—but longer—route without jus- 
tifying it, B might think that she has no idea what she is talking about and 
that she is suggesting a route at random. If she, on the other hand, were to 
say -Let’s take the bridge-route—it’s more scenic!, B might accept the proposal 


in a particular case Corbett and Connors (1999). In the former of these, the conclusion of the 
enthymematic argument is typically an imperative, in the second it is a declarative. The same 
topos can be drawn on to underpin any argument, and the mode of the consequent is a matter 
of the enthymeme, not the underpinning topos. However, at this point we will assume that 
the consequents of these topoi themselves involve imperatives. 
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even if he himself would have preferred the bypass on the grounds of it being 
the shortest possible route. 

Because of this double use of topoi—on the one hand they influence our 
suggestions and givings of reasons, on the other we count on them being 
shared in discourse—we introduce private topoi, for producing and evaluating 
claims, proposals, suggestions, etc., and shared topoi for keeping track of the 
topoi a dialogue participant counts on being jointly accessible in a conversa- 
tion. 

B’s statement that he wants to go home (3.14b) adds a move type Tyropose_route 
to A’s agenda. To know which route to suggest, A must match one of the avail- 
able routes with the most convincing reason for proposing a route. The relevant 
topoi in A’s resources tell her that a good reason for proposing a particular route 
is that it is faster than other available routes. Her resources make it apparent 
that this reason for proposing a route is in fact many times more likely to be 
accepted than other possible reasons. For example, she might find a topos say- 
ing “if you are choosing between routes, choose the shortest one” (Tshorter iN 
(3.4.1)). Intuitively, we may think of topoi as functions from one situation to 
a new type of situation. For example, if we have a situation where a choice is to 
be made regarding routes, we can predict a type of situation where we should 
choose the shortest one. 

Eventually, we will model topoi as functions which return types. For now we 
will use variables based on the letter t. We also say for now that the type of topoi 
is Topos. Being the most salient topos for A, q, 


shorter 


is integrated on A’s private 
DGB, and she proposes a route accordingly: (3.22) represents A’s information 
state just before she utters (3.14), “Let’s take the bypass”. 


(3.22) 186 (A) 
boias [agenda = [T propose bypass] Jaa] 
| topoi = Tshorter : list(Topos) 

| project = Tytan route : RecType 

qud = [] : list(Question) 
shared : | topoi : list(Topos) 


Lm : anb go_home 


| com = Tg wants_home : RecType 


When A has suggested the bypass, B’s gameboard is updated as in (3.23). 
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(3.23) 187 (B) 
lees | agenda = []:list(RecType) | | 

private : Pare 

| topoi : list(Topos) 

| project =. Tytan_route : RecType 

qud = [] : list(Question) 

shared : | topoi : list(Topos) 

lm: Tyropose_bypass 

[com = Tg wants home : RecType 4 


B does not know anything about the bypass, and thus he does not know which 
of the accessible topoi that may be used to evaluate the proposal. He decides 
to elicit a reason by asking a Why?-question Task why bypass ANd a question for the 
reason to choose the bypass is added to the agenda, asked, and pushed onto 
‘qud’. In (3.24) we see B’s 1s when he has just asked the question, but it has not 
yet been resolved. 


(3.24) 188 (B) 

, agenda = [] : list(RecType) 
private : NE 
| topoi : list(Topos) | 
| project = Tyin route : RecType 

qud = [T why bypass?] : list(Question) 
shared : | topoi : list(Topos) 
lm: Task why_bypass 
| com = Tg wants home : RecType 


3:4-2 Introducing the Enthymeme under Discussion 

After B has asked A for a reason for choosing the bypass, A has to consider a 
reason which would make proposing a route acceptable. In principle, this rea- 
son may or may not match the private topos she herself had for proposing the 
bypass. However, if we assume that A adheres to the maxim of quality, the topos 
underpinning the reason she presents in support of her suggestion is identical 
to the topos used for inventing it. Drawing on this topos, a move type reply is 
added to the agenda. 
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(3.25) 189 (A) 
| | agenda = [Tyenty by shorter] : list(RecType) | | 

private: 8 T [ wl ter] ( pe) 
| topoi = [Tsrorter] : list( Topos) 

| project = Tytan route : RecType 

qud = [T why. sypass?] : Question 

shared : | topoi : list(Topos) 

lm : Í osk nkr buna 

[com = Raag home : RecType 


To keep track of the enthymemes which are explicit in or can be construed 
from the dialogue, we introduce an enthymeme under discussion (eud) field. 
In some ways the concept of EUD is parallel to that of QUD. However, where 
questions tend to be resolved during the course of a dialogue, enthymemes are 
rather collected, compared and evaluated. For example, you might accept an 
enthymeme in principle, but present another enthymeme which you for some 
reason consider more important in the context. 

After the utterance It’s shorter (3.14€), the response is taken off A’s agenda 
and a corresponding move appears on ‘I-m’. The question is resolved and an 
enthymeme stating A’s suggestion and her justification for that suggestion is 
pushed on ‘eud’. Also, since A presents the argument “We should choose the 
bypass since it is shorter’, she expects a topos underpinning that argument 
to be shared after her utterance. Topoi warranting enthymemes in the dia- 
logue appear on the ‘shared’ part on the DGB under ‘topoi’. (3.26) represents 
A’s information state after she has uttered (3.14e). Note that the field ‘com’ is 
also updated. The notation T; + T, is used to indicate that the record type rep- 
resenting the commitments in the dialogue includes the commitments T, and 
T 


(3.26) I$ 10 (A) 


: | agenda = [] : list(RecType) ] 
private : AA 
| topoi : list(Topos) 
| project T Tytan_route : RecType | 
qud = [] : list(Question) 
shared : eud S [Esypass_ shorter > take_bypass]| : list(Enthymeme) 


topoi = [tyor] :list(Topos) 
lm : Tyepty_bp_shorter 


[com ee Tyypass_shorter + Raa home : RecType 


We now want to look at how A’s reply is integrated in B’s gameboard. B happens 
to have the same rhetorical resources as A regarding short routes, and he there- 
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fore recognises T,y,,72, as underpinning the enthymeme suggesting the bypass, 


shorter 
and this appears in his information state as well. If we assume that B accepts 
the suggestion if he accepts the reason for making the suggestion, the plan to 


take the bypass is also added to commitments. 


(3.27) Isu(B) 
i= | agenda = [] a aa ] 

private : Ai 

| topoi : list(Topos) 

[ project = Tyin route : RecType 

qud = [] : list(Question) 

eud = Léna shorter > take bypass] : list(Enthymeme) 

topoi = [Tsporter] : list( Topos) 

Lm: T 


assert_bp_shorter 


shared : 


Thr wantshome + 
com = Tyypass_shorter + : RecType 


T 4 and B will. take_bypass 


3.5 Summary 


In this chapter we have sketched an account of dialogue involving enthyme- 
matic reasoning. We described the information state update approach to dia- 
logue and introduced a basic version of TTR, a rich type theory that conve- 
niently let us include contextual features in update rules for dialogue. We 
also looked at how subtyping in TTR can be used to account for relations 
between concepts and speech situations. We then described the general archi- 
tecture of the DGB, and introduced a number of features which enable us 
to include enthymemes and topoi in a gameboard analysis of dialogue. We 
returned to the idea of accommodation of enthymemes and topoi introduced 
in Chapter 2, and presented an informal gameboard analysis of these phenom- 
ena. 

We showed the progression of the information state update of the partici- 
pants in our example dialogues, but not the actual update rules. The purpose 
of this is to introduce the idea of information state update in connection to 
enthymematic reasoning. In Chapter 4 we will present a more developed for- 
mal account including update rules. In Chapter 5 we will return to the issue 
of communicative projects and conversational games and provide an account 
of how these features contribute to the development of the dialogue and how 
they interact with enthymemes and topoi. 


CHAPTER 4 


Analysing Enthymematic Dialogue 


In the previous chapter we sketched a picture of the role enthymemes and 
topoi play for dialogue updates. In this chapter we will move on to consider 
how the DGB is updated. In a dialogue model, situations where enthymematic 
reasoning occurs are characterised by the sequence of update rules that is 
required to bring about the progression of the dialogue. In addition to update 
rules, we also assume an update algorithm that controls in which order rules 
may be applied. However, we will not go into this in detail, but instead in 
the rules define the conditions for when an agent is licensed to apply that 
rule. 

We will look at some examples and analyse them gradually introducing new 
concepts and describing for each update how the relevant features of the game- 
board and the necessary update rules work. This way we hope to make clear 
how we perceive the various features of the gameboard in terms of types, while 
elucidating some points regarding the dynamics of enthymemes and topoi in 
this kind of interaction. 


41 Enthymeme Elicited by Why? 


On a rhetorical view of dialogue, the topoi in the resources of an agent may 
be drawn on to invent and interpret different kinds of enthymemes. When we 
talk about how things are, we sometimes use arguments to back up our claims 
or to give sufficient explanations for the state of affairs reported in our asser- 
tions. 

In (4.1) we have an example of an interaction where an assertion is backed up 
with a premise so that the two moves by speaker A make up an enthymematic 
argument. The premise of the enthymeme is elicited by the why-question in 
(41b). In this way the argumentative structure is made explicit—Sam is in hos- 
pital because he is sick. (4.1) is a slightly altered version of an example from 
the British National Corpus discussed and analysed by Schléder et al. (2016), 
who argue that a why-question following an assertion is likely to elicit a rea- 
son for the content expressed in the first utterance being the case, rather than a 
reason for making the statement. In many contexts, if the relevance of an utter- 
ance is not clear, it is more intuitive to ask “why are you saying that?”, “what do 
you mean?” or similar, rather than a bare “why?”. However, there are exceptions 
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to this, see for example Gregoromichelaki and Kempson (2015). Regardless of 
whether a why-question is factive (addresses the facts of a proposition made) 
or meta-communicative (addresses an interlocutor’s reason for saying some- 
thing), the reply to the why-question must evoke a recognisable topos. If it does 
not, there is no warrant for the response as a support or explanation of the state- 
ment preceding the why-question. 


(4.1) a. A:Sam’s in hospital. 
b. B: Why? 
c. A: He’s sick. 


In our analysis of (4.1) we omit several steps that would be necessary if we were 
modelling this dialogue for example for the purpose of implementation. Since 
we are mostly concerned with the rhetorical aspects of the dialogue, we ignore 
at this point the machinery adding new move types to the agenda and other 
updates pertaining to the private field of the DGB. We will start at the point just 
after A has uttered (4.1a), and the utterance “Sam’s in hospital” is thus already 
integrated as the latest move on the DGB. We will refer to the type of the shared 
information state when (4.1a) has just been integrated as Tinitia: 


| prev : Rec 
e : assert(x,y,ctnt) 
ee x=A:Ind 
(4.2)  Tinitign S | Sh: e:|y=B:Ind 


k = Sam : Ind 
ctnt = 


: RecT) 
Ch: ea S 


| qud : list( Question) 


Since an information state potentially involves a wide range of information, 
and the types that we manipulate do not necessarily include all of this infor- 
mation, types of actual information states such as T. involves at least as 
many constraints as the record types we take as our point of departure when 
updating the DGB. Thus Tat is a subtype of the record type to the right in 
(4.3). It is underspecified in terms of the fields present, for example, it lacks all 
private features of the DGB. Also, the previous move made in the interaction 
is not specified in terms of the content of that move, and the ‘qud’-field does 
not provide any information about any questions already under discussion in 
the dialogue. We will use a dot notation to refer to paths in record types. For 
example, if s : Ta We can refer to “Sam” in (4.3) using the notation ‘s.sh.l- 
m.e.ctnt.x’. 
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In (4.2) the label ‘sh’ (for ‘shared’) is associated with a record type including 
the labels l-m; representing the latest moves, and ‘qud’, representing questions 
under discussion. (For reasons of space we will replace the label ‘shared’ with 
‘sh’ and ‘private’ with ‘pr’ where necessary.) 

Since we do not know anything about the conversation prior to this excerpt, 
we are, at this initial state, agnostic about any previous moves. We say that the 
label ‘qud’ is associated with the type “list of questions’, and the label ‘-m’ with 
a record type with the fields ‘prev’ and ʻe’, where ‘prev’ contains information 
about previous moves. How many previous moves should be included on the 
DGB, that is, how many turns are in fact accessible to a dialogue participant 
is an empirical question. However, for the short dialogues we are considering 
here there is no need to limit the number of previous moves. In each type rep- 
resenting an information state, ‘shared.l-m.e’ contains information about the 
very latest move made. 


411 Integrate Why? 

Our first update rule thus concerns the update of B’s information state where 
a why-question is pushed onto ‘qud’ given the assertion “Sam’s in hospital” in 
(4.14). 

Now B may choose to move on in the conversation accepting that Sam is 
in hospital or to address A’s assertion for example by questioning it or by 
asking a follow up question. Let us assume now that B intends to make a 
factive why-question investigating the reason for Sam being in hospital (the 
reasoning behind this intention we will leave aside for the time being). Fol- 
lowing Schléder et al. (2016), we will think of why-question as requests for rea- 
sons. 

On a rhetorical view, an acceptable reason for Sam being in hospital would 
be one warranted by a recognisable topos. This is the case even if the why- 
question is not meant to inquire into the validity of the claim, but rather to find 
out the reason for Sam being in hospital. If the reply to the question would be 
something like “He is such a nice guy”, we may speculate that the answer would 
not be accepted. The reason for this is that there is probably no topos readily 
available to any of the participants in this dialogue to be recognised as under- 
pinning for the enthymeme “Sam is in hospital because he is such a nice guy”. 
However, we could imagine contexts where the utterance would make perfect 
sense; there might be a story about Sam having intervened in a fight, since he is 
anice guy, and therefore ended up having to undergo hospital treatment. How- 
ever, on this scenario, the reply to the first question would probably be followed 
up by yet another question inquiring into why Sam being a nice guy is a reason 
for his being in hospital. 
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It is important to emphasise that it is certainly not possible for a linguis- 
tic theory to predict which topoi are acknowledged or acceptable within a 
community or to a specific individual. However, it is possible to predict how 
reasoning in a particular situation may play out given the agents’ access to a 
particular set of topoi. 

In more technical terms, an enthymeme can be regarded as a function 
from a record of a particular type (corresponding to the antecedent of the 
enthymeme, in this case “Sam is sick”) to a type corresponding to the conse- 
quent of the enthymeme, in this case “Sam is in hospital”. A why-question is 
obtained by abstracting over Tantecedent Yielding a function from an antecedent 
type to an enthymeme. We see such a function in (4.3). 


(4.3) At : Type j Ar it: T eonseguent 


When provided with an answer to the question, we may apply this function to 
a type Tantecedent (corresponding to the answer to the why-question): 


(4.4) At : Type E Ar i T consequent (Tantecedent) = Ar : T antecedent T consequent 


At the point in the dialogue when B has uttered the why-question, we need 
an update function which allows A to integrate the question on her DGB. This 
includes interpreting the question, that is, forming a hypothesis of what aspect 
of the previous utterance the “why?” relates to. This function must take an infor- 
mation state which, like (4.2), meets the requirement of having an assertion on 
‘shared.]-m.e’, and update it so that the updated latest move is the why-question, 
while also pushing the same question on ‘qud’. We refer to this function as 


foty. assert’ 
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(4.5 ) lrn = 
prev : Rec 
e : assert(x, y, ctnt) 
l-m:| lx A: lnd 
E y=B:Ind 
ctnt : Kec Tupe 


Ar:| sh: 


| qud : list( Question) 
prev :r.shared.]-m 
e : ask(x, y, ctnt) 
l-m:| |x=B:Ind 
N y=A:Ind 
ctnt = fst(sh.qud) : Question 
| qud = [(At: Type : Ar’: t - r.sh.1-m.e.ctnt) | r.sh.qud] : list(Question) | | 


sh: 


In (4.5) we see the function fyny assert It can be applied to an information state 
of the type where the very latest move, ‘sh.l-m.e’, is associated with a move of a 
type where an individual A asserts something to an individual B. 

In the result type of the function the label ‘l-m’ is associated with a type 
where the move type that was on ‘l-m.e’ in the previous information state is 
now on ‘Im.prev’, and the label ‘e’ is associated with a why-question regarding 
the content of the previous move. 

In (4.5) we also observe some list operators, namely ‘|’ and ‘fst’, which is a 
function from a list to the first element of that list. Thus ‘fst(sh.qud)’ represents 
the first element on the list of questions on ‘sh.qud’. The “pipe” (or “cons”) oper- 
ator, ‘|, takes an element and a list and puts that element first in the list. 

Sony assert can be applied to a record of the type in (4.2). However, the result 
of this operation includes the relevant updates brought about by the function 
application, but not any information about other dialogue features that might 
be present in the original information state (in this case of type Tinitiq). For 
example, T. Could include information about previous moves, other ques- 
tions that have not yet been resolved, commitments, etc. In order to incorpo- 
rate the new information with the old we need to asymmetrically merge T nitial 
and the type obtained through the application of L assert to an information 
state of type Tinitiat 


4.1.1.1 Asymmetric Merge 

As explained above, in order to obtain the type of the updated information 
state, the result of applying an update rule will have to be combined with the 
type of the initial information state. Cooper (2016) refers to this operation as 
asymmetric merge. For types which are not record types, for example ptypes, 
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the asymmetric merge of two types T, [A] T, results in T. This means that for 
record types, any label that occurs in both T, and T, will after an asymmetric 
merge be associated with the type which that label is associated with in T3. 
Labels which occur only in one of the record types will be associated with the 
same type in T, [a] T, as in one of the original types T, or T,. If we look at 


our example, the type we get when we apply the function fyny assert to the ini- 


tial information state, s is a type T. which has the same fields as the result 


inital 
(range) type of the function fwhy asser: However, this type is not necessarily the 
type of the updated information state since the type of s-a may have had more 
information in it. 

To obtain the type of our updated information state, we must combine the 
type of the information state at the start of the update, Tnitiap and the result 
type of the function application, T’, so that everything that is on the gameboard 
before the update carries over to the new information state. In (4.6) we see the 


asymmetric merge of T... and T', resulting in the type of A’s information state 


initial 


after the application of rule L assert tO Sinitiaı (Where Sinitiarsh-qud=rest), that is, 
the type of A’s information state when she has integrated the why-question. 
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| prev : Rec 

e : assert(x,y,ctnt) 
l x=A:Ind 

(4.6) lsh: ‘le:|y=B:Ind A 


see Sam : Ind pac 
ctnt = i 
cp :in_hospital(x) EEE | 


| qud : list(Question) 
E i | prev : Rec 
[e : assert(x, y, ctnt) 


x=A:Ind 
prev: 


Bata Sam : Ind ae 
ctnt = ; 
cp : in_hospital(x) ele 


sh: 


e :ask(x, y, ctnt) 
x=B:Ind 
“‘ly=A:Ind 
ctnt = fst(sh.qud) : Question 


= Sam: Ind 
qud = [At:Type - Ar’: t - k N 


t] : list ti 
Ch: o a | rest] : list(Ques mez) 


| prev : Rec 
| e : assert(x, y, ctnt) 


x=A:Ind 
prev: 


Ñ = Sam : Ind 
ctnt = 


: RecT) 
Ch: sam sa 


sh: a 
e : ask(x, y, ctnt) 


x=B: Ind 
y=A:Ind 
ctnt = fst(sh.qud) : Question 


=Sam: Ind 
gud = heer ens 


t] : list ti 
Ch: Sea) | rest] : list(Question) 


4.1.2 Integrate Enthymemewny 

After having interpreted B’s utterance “why?” in (4.1b), in order to reply, A must 
decide what kind of answer to give. For now we will not discuss the reason- 
ing behind this answer, and skip straight to the point where B is interpreting 
and evaluating it. We will do this in steps starting at a point when A’s reply in 
(41c) is integrated on ‘l-m.e’ on the DGB. Since the rhetorical structure of the 
reply in relation to the initial assertion is made explicit by the why-question, 
an enthymeme under discussion is also integrated on the shared DGB. B then 
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checks his resources for a topos warranting the enthymeme, and accommo- 
dates this topos. We will discuss accommodation of topoi further in section 
4.2.5. 

Let us now consider the type of B’s information state just after A has uttered 
(41c), as seen in (4.7). Let us call this type T}. 


| prev : Rec 
[e : assert(x,y,ctnt) 
l x=A:Ind 
ai y =B:Ind 
x = Sam : Ind 
prev: ctnt = Ñ “a hospital 9 : RecType 
e : ask(x,y,ctnt) 

l-m: _|x=B:Ind 
(4.7) T3=]sh: a y=A:Ind 


| | ctnt = fst(sh.qud) : Question 
e : assert(x,y,ctnt) 
x=A:Ind 
e:/y=B:Ind 
aah k = Sam : Ind 
c : sick(x) 


l : RecType 


= Sam : Ind 
qud = [At:Type - Ar:t - Ñ C 


t] : list ti 
Ch: een pest aana 


Now, as we discussed in the context of (4.4), an enthymeme elicited by a why- 
question can be considered as the result of applying the question to its answer. 
In this case the enthymeme under discussion is the why-question applied to 
the assertion “Sam is sick’, as seen in (4.8). 


x = Sam: Ind x = Sam: Ind 
SR AES TPE nA: Ñ : ae k : sick(x) ) R 
|x=Sam:Ind| |x=Sam:Ind 
eee l l eae 
A function for integrating an enthymeme after a factive why-question takes an 
information state where the third-to-latest move (‘sh.l-m.prev.prev’) and the 
latest move (‘sh.l-m.prev’) are assertions, and the question under discussion is 
a why-question, and returns a type of state where there is an enthymeme on 
‘eud’ related to the question under discussion. We see this rule below in (4.9). 
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(4.9 ) Fintegrate_enthymeme_why = 


prev : Rec 
e : assert(x,y,ctnt) 

previ) a; x=A:Ind 

‘ly =B:Ind 

ctnt : RecType 
e : ask(y,x,ctnt) 
l-m: x=A:Ind 
Ar; sh: : cH 
ctnt = fst(sh.qud) : Question | | 


e : assert(x,y,ctnt) 
x=A:Ind 


‘ly =B:Ind 
ctnt : Kec Tupe 


prev: 


| [qud = (At: Type : Ar’: t - |-m.prev.prev.e.ctnt] :list( Question) | 
[sh : [eud = [r.sh.qud(r.sh.-m.e.ctnt)] : list(Enthymeme) || 


We will now consider the result of applying fintegrate_enthymeme why to a record sz of 
type T (shown in 4.10). 


(4.10) Íintegrate_enthymeme_ C = 


x=Sam:Ind| |x= Sam: Ind 
h: =[Ar: . : list(Ei 
s end LA k : sick(x) l Ñ ; en ist nend 


In (4.11) we see the type of B’s information state after the application of 
integrate enthymeme why and an asymmetric merge with T3. 
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| prev : Rec 
| e : assert(x,y,ctnt) 
l x=A:Ind 
RIS y =B:Ind 
prev: ctnt = b S | : RecType 
le Mi cp :in_hospital(x) | 
e : ask(x,y,ctnt) 
l-m: x=B:Ind 
ëi 
y=A:Ind 
(4.11) |sh: | | ctnt = fst(sh.qud) : Question | 
e : assert(x, y, ctnt) 
x=A:Ind 
e:/y=B:Ind 
ctnt k ee 3 RecType 
L c : sick(x) | 


x = Sam: Ind 
d=[At:Type-Ar:t- 
as A E : in_hospital(x) 
x = Sam a R = Sam : Ind 


= [Ar: 
baz U cp :in_hospital 


| : list(Question) 


c, : Sick(x) «| : list(Enthymeme) 


4.2 Coordinating on Topoi 


In the previous section (4.1), we have looked at how an enthymeme under 
discussion is integrated on the dialogue gameboard as the result of a Why- 
question. In this section, we will look at various ways in which dialogue par- 
ticipants can coordinate on the topoi underpinning enthymemes in dialogue. 


4.21 Integrating Topos 
Let us return to our example (repeated here for convenience). 


(4.12) a. A: Sam's in hospital. 
b. B: Why? 
c. A: He’s sick. 


The enthymeme “Sam is in the hospital since he is sick” is now part of B’s infor- 
mation state, meaning that he has interpreted (4.12c) as given by A as a reason 
for the content of utterance (4.12a). There are (at least) two goals associated 
with the utterance (4.12c): First, A wants B to recognise the reason given as 
something which is relevant in relation to (4.12a). Second, she wants B to accept 
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it as an explanation or support of the assertion (4.124). For the first goal to be 
achieved, B must have access to a topos warranting the enthymeme. In other 
words: The interpretation of an enthymeme by an agent is much facilitated if 
the agent has access to a warranting principle which is more generally appli- 
cable than the enthymeme conveyed in the discourse. Consider the following 
example: 


(4.13) a. A:I am hungry. 
b. B: Have a piece of fruit! 


The type of situation where the speaker is hungry is a subtype of a type of sit- 
uation where someone is hungry. Also, a situation where the speaker is having 
a piece of fruit is a subtype of a type of situation where someone eats some- 
thing. Thus, a topos that provides a warrant for the dialogue in (4.13) could be 
somethig like “if you are hungry, you should eat something”. 

Likewise, the enthymeme “Sam is sick, therefore he is in hospital” is under- 
pinned by a topos associating being sick with being in or going to hospital. In 
(4.14a) we see the enthymeme “Since Sam is sick, he is in hospital”. In (4.14b) we 
see the topos drawn on to interpret the enthymeme (“If someone is sick, they 
are in hospital”). 


A key idea in our theory is that enthymemes conveyed in discourse are often 
specifications of more generally applicable topoi. For example, the utterance 
“Kitty likes milk, she is a cat” conveys the enthymeme “Kitty is a cat, therefore 
she likes milk”. This enthymeme is a specification of a topos saying that if x 
is a cat, then x likes milk. In this case the specification amounts to the topos 
being restricted to concern just the individual Kitty, but a specification could 
also involve adding constraints to the type of situation to which an enthymeme 
or a topos applies, the antecedent- or domain type of the function. 

In the formal account, the notion of specification is linked to subtyping (see 
Section 3.2.2). The requirements for an enthymeme £ to be a specification of a 
topos Y. is that the antecedent type of < must be a subtype of the antecedent 
type of t, and the result of applying £ to any record (representing, for exam- 
ple, a situation) must be a subtype of the result of applying t to the same 
record. 
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(4.15) Assuming topos t = Ar:T, - T, and enthymeme s = Ar:T; - T,, € is a spec- 
ification of qt, i.e., specification(¢,t) is witnessed, iff T, E T, and for any 
r,e(r) E rur, 


It should be emphasised that the perceived relation between enthymemes and 
topoi is relative to the agents involved in dialogue—dialogue participants can 
disagree about whether a given enthymeme is a specification of a particular 
topos. For an enthymematic dialogue contribution to be interpreted correctly, 
it is important that the enthymeme is recognisable as a specification of a topos 
for that topos to be evoked in the discourse. From a rhetorical point of view, to 
maximise persuasion, the topos must also be acceptable to the audience in the 
context where it is being evoked. 

When interpreting an enthymeme, an agent compares the topos they have 
on private on the DGB to the enthymeme. If the agent recognises the enthy- 
meme as a specification of the private topos, the topos is loaded onto the 
shared DGB as the topos believed by the interpreting agent to underpin the 
enthymeme. In (4.16), we see the update rule finegrate topos: When applied to an 
information state including both a private topos and an enthymeme which is a 
specification of that topos,! it returns a type where the private topos has been 
integrated in the shared DGB. 


(4.16) Lanas = 
private : [topoi : list(Topos) | 
Ar: eud : list(Enthymeme) 
shared : aS 
K : list(Topos) | 
t: Topos 
Ae: cu: in(t, r.private.topoi) 
Ca: specification(fst(r.shared.eud), t) 
[shared : | topoi = [e.t | r.shared.topoi] : list(Topos) | | 


We will call the type of B’s information state before the update of shared topos 
T 


x:Ind 


(4.17) TE [pr op = pr | : [cn :in_hospital(r.x) ]] tis pos) | 


c,: Sick(x) 


1 We use abstraction over e to introduce conditions on information states whose witnesses are 
not part of the information state proper. 
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The shared part of T, is identical to that in (4.1). To update ‘shared topos’, 
we apply fintegrate topos tO an information state s4 of type T4, and a record that 
witnesses that the first enthymeme in ‘shared.eud’ is a specification of a topos 
in ‘private.topoi, resulting in a type T; shown in (4.18). 


x: Ind 


(4.18) Ts = E ; topo = U | : [cp :in_hospital(r.x) |] LH 


c : Sick(x) 


After having asymmetrically merged T, with T; we get the type of the updated 
information state, seen in (4.19). 


[ :Ind 
pr: topoi= [Ar > : 


Cack l Ñ [cn ; in_hospital(r.x) |] : list( Topos) 


[prev : Rec 


[e : assert(x,y,ctnt) 


x=A:Ind 
prev: 


E cp: in_hospital(x) 


x = Sam: Ind 
ctnt = : RecType 


e : ask(x,y,ctnt) 

l-m: X-B: lnd 

‘|y=A:Ind 

(4.19) ctnt = fst(sh.qud) : Question 


sh: [e : assert(xy,ctnt) 
x=A:Ind 
e:/y=B:Ind 

Ñ = Sam: In 


ctnt = 
c, : Sick(x) 


i 
: RecType 


= Sam : Ind 
qud = [At:Type - Art - Ñ g l : list(Question) 


Cy: in_hospital(x) 
[x = Sam a b =Sam: Ind 


d=Ar: 
= $ cp: in_hospital(x 


|c, :sick(x) j : list(Enthymeme) 


: Ind 
topoi= [arf 9 


Ga a - [cn :in_hospital(r.x) |] : list( Topos) 


4.2.1.1 Understanding and Accepting Arguments 

The update rule just presented, fintegrate topo» represents the process of an agent 
recognising a topos and assuming that it is indeed this topos on which the 
speaker is basing her argument. It should be emphasised that this does not 
necessarily mean that the agent agrees with or accepts the assertion made (the 
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conclusion of the argument), but merely that she recognises it as underpinning 
the enthymeme. 

There is a difference between interpreting an enthymeme in a coherent way 
and agreeing to the claim or proposition made, as illustrated by the example in 
(4.20): 


(4.20) a. Child: Can I go swimming? 
b. Father: No, we just had lunch. 
c. Child: But dad, swimming after meals is actually not harmful! 


The child in the previous example accommodates a topos presumably under- 
pinning the father’s argument, namely the notion that it is dangerous to swim 
after meals (which research has shown to be false). In order to correctly inter- 
pret the enthymeme the child must be familiar with this notion. However, 
this does not mean that she agrees with it. The two levels of interpretation of 
enthymemes we will focus on here are understanding and acceptance. By the 
former we mean that the agent in question has access to a relevant topos, by 
the latter that the interlocutor accepts the enthymeme and tentatively accom- 
modates a topos based on the enthymeme. However, none of these actually 
mean that the interpreting agent agrees with the conclusion or that she agrees 
that the topos holds and is relevant in the context. Still, as is the case with 
presupposition accommodation, if the dialogue continues after the accom- 
modation of a topos without any questioning from the interlocutor, we can 
only assume that the interlocutor agrees, at least for the time being. Obvi- 
ously, issues, questions, enthymemes and topoi may be raised and reraised 
at any time. Those points in discourse where reraising occurs are often inter- 
esting, as topoi are often made explicit in such contexts. This also gives the 
interlocutors an opportunity to coordinate to make sure that they draw on 
the same topos when interpreting an enthymeme. In the next section we 
will look further at what happens when interlocutors draw on different topoi 
to underpin enthymemes in the discourse, and how they resolve such situa- 
tions. 


4.2.2 Topoi from Underspecified Enthymemes 


In the previous section we considered how a why-question can be seen as 
eliciting an enthymeme. If this enthymeme matches a topos available to and 
accepted by the agent posing the question, chances are that he or she will 
be satisfied with the reply. Arguably, the assumption in such cases is that the 
underpinning of the argument, the topos, is similar in the information states 
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of the conversational participants. However, it is also possible that two agents 
involved in dialogue accommodate different topoi which both satisfy the crite- 
ria for underpinning a particular enthymeme. This kind of mismatch of topoi 
may go unnoticed in cases where consensus is reached. After all, if interlocu- 
tors agree, there is often no reason to argue about the rationale for agree- 
ing. 

In this section, we will look at a dialogue example where it is made explicit 
that the speaker and the listener interpret an enthymeme drawing on different 
topoi. This snippet of dialogue is taken from a radio program where discus- 
sion alternates with music. The interviewee is Swedish hip hop artist Petter, 
and much of the dialogue relates to the songs being played in the music sec- 
tions. Just before the dialogue in (4.21) a tune by a metal band has been played. 
Petter is being asked for his opinion of the song. 


(4.21) a. P: Metal was actually the reason I started doing hip hop 
b. P: ... because I hated metal 
c. J: Oh, I thought you were going to say something completely differ- 
ent! 


This example is interesting since it provides evidence that dialogue partici- 
pant J reasons incrementally about the enthymeme P is producing. In fact, P’s 
utterance can be seen as an incomplete enthymeme—there is something about 
metal that made Petter start doing hip hop. We think of this as the antecedent 
type of the enthymeme being underspecified. Intuitively, this means that there 
is no readily available topos warranting this enthymeme.? We can think of 
the utterance in (4.21a) as describing a situation where the music genre metal 
occurs, leading to a situation where the speaker starts practicing music of the 
hip hop genre. Thus, the enthymeme is a function of the type seen in (4.22). We 
refer to this enthymeme as £,eason 


T = Music : Type 
x = metal : T y = hiphop :r.T 
z= Petter: Ind | | | 
cı : relevant(T) 


> =Ar: 
(4 22) Ereason r Co: do(r.z, y) 


2 As pointed out previously regarding the relation between enthymeme and topos, underspec- 
ification is context relative. It is not inconceivable that there would be a topos warranting this 
enthymeme in a particular context. 
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There might be several topoi accessible to J which could be drawn on to 
underpin the enthymeme in (4.22). Judging from J’s utterance she is surprised 
by P’s assertion that he hated metal. We cannot say exactly in which way Petter 
hating metal is “completely different” from what J expected. However, it seems 
reasonable to assume that she expected metal being the reason for P starting to 
“do” hiphop being due to some positive quality of metal or some positive rela- 
tion between him and metal. Thus, a possible topos could be one saying that if 
two things are of the same type, and something positive is associated with one 
of them, that thing may cause someone to “do” the other thing. From a logical 
point of view this principle is, of course, shaky at best. However, it still seems to 
be fairly productive in everyday argumentation. Think of examples like “Karate 
got me interested in Kung Fu’, etc. We see a formalisation of this topos, 
in (4.23). 


T similar 


T : Type 
x:T 

(4.23) Tsimilar = AT:| z : Ind . a | 
c, :relevant(T) cq Vae 


c3 : like(z, x) 


In the previous section we introduced the rule integrate topos, (4.16), for adding 
topoi to the shared field of the DGB. According to this update rule, a particular 
enthymeme justifies the loading of a topos onto the DGB if the enthymeme is 
a specification of the topos. We defined that as meeting two conditions. First, 
the domain- or antecedent part of the enthymeme must be a subtype of (i.e., 
more specific or identical to) the corresponding part of the topos. Secondly, the 
result of applying the enthymeme to a record r must be a subtype of the result 
of applying the topos to the same record. 

If we compare Tyimitar ANA Ereasow We See that the domain type of E,cason is not a 
subtype of the domain type of Tyna Since it lacks the constraint cy: like(z, x). 
The first requirement for applying the update function fintegrate_ topos (See (4-16)) 
is thus not met. 

However, since dialogue participants sometimes do accommodate topoi 
based on underspecified enthymemes, we want to be able to model how topoi 
may be integrated based on less strict requirements. In order to do this we intro- 
duce an additional update rule fintegrate topos This rule says that we may integrate 
a topos on the shared gameboard if the application of the first enthymeme on 
the list of enthymemes under discussion (we may call this max-EUD, parallel to 
Ginzburg’s (2012) terminology for QUD) to any r, is a subtype of the application 
of the topos to r, and there is no accessible topos where the rule f, 


integrate_topos 
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applies. In other words: if there is no accessible topos that is a more general 
version of the enthymeme, look for a topos of which the enthymeme is a more 
general version. We talk about this kind of enthymeme as underspecified in rela- 
tion to the topos. In (4.24) is a more precise definition of the concept of an 
underspecified enthymeme. 


(4.24) Assuming topos t=Ar:T, - T, and enthymeme £ = Ar:T; - T4, £ is an under- 
specification of q, i.e., underspecification(¢,r) is witnessed, iff T, C T3 
and for any r, e(r) E t(r). 


Since the domain type of £,eason includes manifest fields which are not manifest 


reason 


in the domain type of q, 


similar’ Ereason 


is not underspecified with regard to Tyimilar 
However, we are always allowed to generalise enthymemes by removing the 
values of manifest fields (making manifest fields non-manifest) in the domain 
type. We may also remove entire fields of the domain type as long as nothing 
in the result type depends on the removed field. 

If we generalise zason by removing the values of x and z, we obtain the 


enthymeme in (4.25): 


T : Type 
x:T y = hiphop :r.T 
: =Ar: - 
(4.25) reason =A] os Ind E : do(r.z, y) 


Gu: relevant T) 


We may now finally apply the rule for integrating topoi on the shared DGB 
based on an underspecified enthymeme—fintegrate_ topos” 


(4.26) Jintegrate_topos’ = 
private : | topoi : list(topos) | 
Ar: eud : list(Enthymeme) | | - 
shared : wes 
bas : list( Topos) | 
t: Topos 
Ae:| cı : in(t, r.private.topoi) 
Ca: underspec.(fst(r.shared.eud), t)) 
[shared : [topoi = [e.t | r.private.topoi] : list( Topos) ] | 
T, 


similar 


is on J’s private gameboard at the start of the operation to integrate it on 
her shared gameboard. For now, let us not care about exactly how this topos 
got selected to the private gameboard, let us just assume that the private game- 
board holds a depository of topoi that the speaker finds salient in the context. 
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Furthermore, we assume that we have s; representing J’s information state, and 
e imposing conditions as in (4.27): 

[ pr: [topoi = (raal : list(Topos) | 

[eud = [ Emetal reason] : list(Enthymeme) | 
topoi = [] : list( Topos) 
| prev : Rec 

[x:T 

y:T 


(4.27) a. Sy: h: z = Petter : Ind 

T : Type 

e: |c : metal(x) 

cz : hiphop(y) 

cg: relevant(T) 

c4 : do(z,y) 

| Cs :reason(z, C4, X) | 


[t = T similar * Top os 
b. ey) Cy: in(t,[Timitarl ) 


[C2 : underspec.(Enetal reason t)) 


(4.28) Jintegrate_topos’($1)(€1) = 
pr : [topoi : list(Topos) | t : Topos 
Àr: T is : a - Ae:| cu: in(t, r.pr.topoi) 
` | topoi : list( Topos) Ca: underspec.(fst(r.sh.eud), t)) 
[sh : [topoi = L e.t | r.private.topoi] : list(Topos) | | (rı)(e1) = 
[sh : | topoi = [Temiar] : list(Topos) | | 
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To obtain the type of the updated information state for J, we do an asym- 
metric merge of the type of 7, and the result type, as seen in (4.29). 


(4.29) 

pr: [topoi = Lra) : list(Topos) | 7 

[eud = [ Emetal reason] : list(Enthymeme) | 

topoi = [] : list( Topos) 

| prev : Rec 

[x:T 

y:T 

z = Petter : Ind A 

T : Type 

e: |c :metal(x) 

cz : hiphop(y) 

cg: relevant(T) 

c4 : do(z,y) 

Loo | [cs :reason(z, C4, x) | | al 
[sh : [topoi = [Tsimitar] : list(Topos) | | = 

[ pr: | topoi = [Tsimiar] : list(Topos) | 

| eud = [ Saat reason] : list(Enthymeme) | 

topoi = [Tyimitar] : list( Topos) 

[prev : Rec 

[x:T 

y:T 

z = Petter : Ind 

T : Type 


sh : 


sh: 


l-m: 
le: cı : metal(x) 


ca: hiphop(y) 
cz : relevant(T) 
c4 : do(z,y) 


| Cs : reason(z, C4, X) 


This update of J’s information state reflects that she is reasoning incrementally, 
and has a preconception about P’s reasoning based on what he has said this far. 
In situations where dialogue participants know each other very well and/or the 
context allows it, participants may well infer topoi based on underspecified 
enthymemes, which turn out to be exactly the ones intended by the speaker. 
Furthermore the possibility of asking follow-up questions and other types of 
feedback make it efficient to reason based on underspecified enthymemes in 
situations where the stakes are not too high. 
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To summarise this section so far, we may say that when trying to interpret 
an enthymeme, a dialogue participant first tries to access a topos that serves 
as underpinning for the enthymeme. Most obviously this means a topos which 
is a bit more general than the enthymeme. However, if no such topos is acces- 
sible to the dialogue participant, he may tentatively integrate another topos 
accessible on his private gameboard, if this topos is similar to—but actually 
more specific than—the enthymeme under discussion since the antecedent 
part involves more constraints. 


4.2.3 Re-raising Topoi 

When we engage in conversation we normally try to interpret underspecified 
or implicit content drawing on information already introduced on the shared 
DGB. This is the case with for example resolution of anaphora. Thus we would 
want an algorithm for applying update rules meant to pick out a topos to under- 
pin the enthymeme currently under discussion, to first apply the rule freraise topos 
which looks for a suitable topos which is already part of common ground, that 
is already present on the DGB, and not until that fails, apply the rules described 
in Sections 4.2.1 and 4.2.2 which look into the conversational participant's pri- 
vate depository of salient topoi. 

The rule in (4.30) says that if the information state has a topos on ‘shared.to- 
poi’ supporting the max-EUD (the most recently conveyed enthymeme), we are 
licensed to update that information state so that the topos in question is moved 
to the top of the list of topoi. 

In (4.30), we use a function u. If b is alist and a € b, the function u applied to 
b, u(a, b), moves a to the top of list b regardless of what position a has had pre- 
viously. The use of ordered lists for topoi present on the shared DGB captures 
some aspects of salience. When a new topos is added it is always placed at the 
top of the list. This entails that the list of topoi is connected to the chrono- 
logical order in which the topoi were added to the discourse model. However, 
this order may change if a topos which is already integrated on shared topoi is 
reraised in the conversation. 


(4-30) lans -topos = 
ar share Ñ L eal , 
topoi : list(Topos) 
t: Topos 
le: cı : in(t, r.shared.topoi) 
Ca: specification (fst(r.shared.eud), t) 
[shared : | topoi = (e.t, r.sh.topoi) : list(Topos) | | 
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4.2.4 Re-evaluating Topoi 

In everyday conversational settings we tend to make inferences without hav- 
ing, in a logical sense, adequate evidence. For this reason dialogue participants 
sometimes need to reevaluate the principles on which they base their interpre- 
tations of enthymemes. 

As we move on to the final part of Petter’s utterance, (4.21b), we are faced 
with precisely this problem—the enthymeme which is now first on the list 
of enthymemes under discussion does not match the topos first on the list of 
shared topoi. The reason for this is that when integrating (4.21a), J integrates 
the enthymeme £,eason in (4.31a), and accommodates a topos underpinning this 
enthymeme, Tania, When encountering (4.21b), J learns that in fact P had a dif- 
ferent enthymeme in mind, £,easow in (4.31b). The intuition here is that the new 
enthymeme requires a new topos to be added to the DGB. 


T = music : Type 
x = metal: T y = hiphop :r.T 
z=Petter:Ind | | | 
Gu: relevant T) 


oa a. Sann = ÀF: 
(4 3 ) reason Co: do(r.z, y) 


T : Type 
x= metal : T 
D. Eason’ = AN) c; : relevant(T) 
z = Petter : Ind 


Chate : hate(z, x) 


y = hiphop :r.T 
cz : do(r.z, y) 


The only difference between the two enthymemes is that the antecedent type 


Of E,eason’ includes one constraint, Care Which is not present in € E is 


reason’ reason’ 


thus a specification of £,eason 

In 4.2.2 we discussed what it means for an enthymeme to be a specification 
of a topos and what it means for an enthymeme to be underspecified in relation 
to a topos. There are situations—such as the present one of J trying to make 
sense of P’s utterance—where the enthymeme seems to be incompatible with 
the topos at the top of the list of ‘sh.topos’ (max-topos). Here the enthymeme 
Eveason’ Says that since P hated metal, he started doing hip hop, and the topos 
Tsimilar SAYS that if someone likes something that person might also get involved 


and T, include con- 


similar 


in other, similar, activities. The antecedents of e. 
cepts that we would probably want to model as mutually exclusive, namely like 
and hate. The formula in (4.32) is our version of a meaning postulate, and reads 
“T, precludes T,”, that is there is no situation which is both of type T, and of 


type T+. 
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(4.32) If l N = Tand R . a =T, then T, 1T, 


The only topos on the list of shared topoi at the point where J has just inte- 
grated €,.qson is such that the max-EUD cannot be a specification of it, nor can 
the topos be a specification of the max-EUD, since ¢_reason’ L Tsimiiay Thus the 
conditions for applying freraise topos are not fulfilled. So, we move on to once again 
applying rule fintegrate topos: A topos that would work here would be one captur- 
ing the notion of “the lesser of two evils’, t; , e The idea of this topos is that if, in 
a particular context or situation, you have two things to choose from and one 
is bad, you pick the other one. 


[T : Type 
x:T 
y:T 
Z: lnd 
Gu: relevant T) 


(4.33) rae : [e : start_doing(r.z, x) | 


| Co: hate(z,y) | 


We assume thus, that J’s information state when she has integrated €,.qso, is of 
the type in (4.34). 


private : [topoi = [r; .] : list(Topos) | 


T} E shared : eud g [Ereason » Ereason] : list(Enthymeme) 
topoi = [Tymi] : list( Topos) 


(4.34) 


Since the application of update rule freraise topos fails in this situation, we move 
on to apply fintegrate topos to the information state s; of type T}. 


(4.35) Sintegrate topos(s) => 
Jaret eud - [EG En ad Gaa 
topoi = [Tre T similar] : list( Topos) 


4.2.5 Accommodating Resource Topoi 
In his classic paper Scorekeeping in a language game, Lewis (1979) argues that 
if you “say something that requires a missing presupposition, that presupposi- 
tion will straight away spring into existence”. Lewis refers to this phenomenon 
as accommodation (See also Karttunen, 1974 and Stalnaker, 1974). 

When a speaker makes an utterance like that in (4.36), the claim—that the 
rollers must be carefully looked after since they are of much higher quality com- 
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pared to the kind that is normally used—presupposes a topos warranting high 
quality as a reason for the rollers being well looked after. This topos could be 
something along the lines of “if something is valuable, it should be well looked 
after”. The topos must, if we accept the enthymeme conveyed, be integrated 
on the shared DGB. We may refer to this integration as a kind of accommoda- 
tion. 


(4.36) A: I’m going to take a, a roller (pause) these are very expensive, very 
classy rollers. 
A: (cough) Much higher quality than the bioprinting [sic] rollers that 
we may be used to using. 
A: And therefore they must be carefully looked after. 


(BNC: F77 341-343) 


However, in the case of presuppositions, it is clear from the triggering sentence 
exactly what is presupposed. In the case of an accommodated topos, it is clear 
only that some topos is drawn on to warrant the enthymeme in the discourse. 
Above, we have considered two ways of updating shared topoi on the DgB— 
Sintegrate topos (4-16) and fintegrate topos’ (4-26), which move a topos from an agent’s 
private DGB and integrate it on the shared DGB—and freraise topos Which finds 
an appropriate topos on the shared DGB and moves it to the front of the list of 
shared topoi. 

In addition to the types of accommodation mentioned, there are other pos- 
sible types of topos accommodation. First, adding a topos to the shared DGB 
which is not part of the depository of private salient topoi (corresponding to 
the list on ‘private.topoi’) but must be retrieved from long term memory (we 
refer to this depository as the agent’s rhetorical resources). Another type of 
accommodation is when a conversational participant does not have access to 
a topos which matches the enthymeme currently under discussion, and tenta- 
tively construes one based on the enthymeme under discussion. 

Ina situation such as (4.36), if a dialogue participant is not aware of the prin- 
ciple “costly/high quality things should be taken care of”, he might integrate a 
topos such as “if a roller is expensive it should be taken care of” or, more gen- 
erally, “if an artefact is expensive it should be taken care of”. This topos may 
then be tentatively added to the resources of the individual, and eventually— 
if reinforced in further interaction—be considered a reliable topos. 

The first of these scenarios, where a topos is available in the long term 
memory of the dialogue participant (shown in (4.37)), we refer to as 


Tin tegrate_resource_topos* 
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(4.37) Jintegrate resourcetopos” 
private : | topoi : list(topos) | 
Ar: eud : list(Enthymeme) 
shared : ad 
topoi : list(Topos) 
t: Topos 
Ae: cı : in_rhet_resources(t) 
Ca: specification(fst(r.shared.eud), t) 


[shared : [topoi = [e.t | .shared.topoi] : list(Topos) | | 


We also need a rule to account for cases where the enthymeme is underspeci- 
fied. We see such a rule in (4.38). 


(4.3 8 ) J tcaudiesy esate nies z 
private : [topoi : list(topos) | 


Ar: eud : list(Enthymeme) 
shared : ae 
topoi : list(Topos) 
t: Topos 


Ae:| cı : in_rhet_resources(t) 
Ca: underspecification(fst(r.shared.eud), t) 
[shared : | topoi = [e.t | r.shared.topoij] : list(Topos) | | 


In all of the cases above we would say that accommodation occurs, if we take 
accommodation to mean integration of a pragmatic inference on the shared 
DGB. However, in the scenario above, where a dialogue participant tentatively 
adds a topos to the gameboard based on the enthymeme under discussion, we 
not only accommodate a topos, we also add something to our resources that 
was not there before. This kind of topos accommodation will be discussed fur- 
ther in Chapters 5 and 6. 


4.3 Summary 


In this chapter we first looked at an example where the enthymematic structure 
is made explicit by a why-question. We considered how why-questions relate to 
enthymemes and how answers to questions can be evaluated based on how the 
enthymemes conveyed relate to accessible topoi. 

We also considered an example where dialogue participants interpret the 
same enthymeme drawing on different topoi. To accommodate this type of dia- 
logue event we extended our set of rules. We also had to make adjustments to 
the order in which rules are applied, i.e. the update algorithm. 
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One reason that dialogues can develop in the way described above is that 
speakers use enthymemes which are underspecified in relation to the topos 
drawn on. In our case the first enthymeme is underspecified in relation to the 
topos based on which J interprets it, as well as in relation to the topos that P 
seems to have in mind. It may well be argued that there is a preference for the 
first interpretation, and P is thus being deliberately misleading in first present- 
ing an underspecified enthymeme. Note that we have defined underspecified 
enthymemes, but which topoi that may be conceived of as appropriate under- 
pinning for any particular enthymeme is an empirical question. It is possible 
that an enthymeme which is underspecified according to our definition, would 
easily convey the intended enthymeme in a particular context, and vice versa. 

We have focused on the issue of underspecified enthymemes and how they 
can still be used to accommodate particular topoi. However, in the discus- 
sion of evaluation of topoi in relation to the enthymeme under discussion, 
we made some simplifying assumptions. For example, we might want to intro- 
duce rules that remove enthymemes which include premises which are incom- 
patible with more recently added enthymemes. Some of these issues will be 
addressed in the next two chapters. 


CHAPTER 5 


Participating in Enthymematic Dialogue 


Thus far we have focused on how a theory of enthymemes and topoi con- 
tributes to semantic and pragmatic interpretation of dialogue. In this chapter 
we will focus more on how agents engaged in conversation produce dialogue 
contributions drawing on topoi which they themselves have access to, as well 
as other dialogue participants’ capacity to identify enthymemes and underpin- 
ning topoi. First, we will consider the link between enthymemes and cognitive 
load. We will discuss the notion of redundancy in dialogue in the context of 
Walker's (1996) research on so called information redundant utterances (IRUs), 
and how we perceive these utterances as serving to add new information to a 
discourse situation by pointing to specific topoi. 

We will discuss how enthymematic arguments are embedded in conver- 
sational games associated with speech act types such as assertion, sugges- 
tion, request, etc. We will also consider how we can model the invention of 
enthymematic arguments, as well as how an enthymematic relation may be 
accommodated based on accessible topoi. 


51 Enthymemes and Cognitive Load 


511 Information Redundancy in Dialogue 

A significant feature of natural language—particularly dialogue—is econ- 
omy. This has been noted by many scholars in the fields of pragmatics and 
discourse studies, and given rise to some of the well known and generally 
accepted theories previously discussed in this book. Walker (1996) mentions 
the second part of Grice’s (1975) maxim of quantity, as an example of a gen- 
erally assumed redundancy constraint, that is, the notion that commu- 
nicative contributions should not be redundant with regard to informational 
content. 

This maxim, “do not make your contribution more informative than re- 
quired”, has often been interpreted as “make your contribution as short as possi- 
ble’, resulting in all utterances whose content may be deduced from context or 
retrieved from memory being considered (RU S. Walker (1996) argues that IRU s 
are often not redundant at all (thus actually adhering to the maxim of quantity 
rather than violating it). Rather, IRUs serve to help lower the cognitive load of 
an interlocutor interpreting a dialogue contribution. For example, in (5.1), the 
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second part of the utterance is informationally redundant in the sense that the 
other dialogue participant is likely to be aware of who is president. 


(5.1) A: Clinton has to take a stand on abortion rights for poor women. 
A: HE’S THE PRESIDENT (Walker, 1996, p. 188) 


The second part of the utterance above provides the non-redundant informa- 
tion that the fact that Clinton is president is the reason the speaker thinks that 
he has to take a stand on abortion rights for poor women. As we will demon- 
strate, many of the utterances that Walker refers to convey enthymemes and 
are underpinned by topoi. 

According to Walker the principle of avoiding redundancy, which has often 
taken precedence in work on dialogue modelling and overshadowed other fac- 
tors affecting communicative choice, is based on four assumptions about dia- 
logue: 


(5.2) a. Unlimited working-memory: everything an agent knows is always 

available for reasoning; 

b. Logical omniscience: agents are capable of applying all inference 
rules, so any entailment will be added to the discourse model; 

c. Fewest utterances: utterance production is the only process that 
should be minimised; 

d. No autonomy: assertions and proposals by agent A are accepted by 
default by agent B. 


Walker presents corpus data in which agents frequently violate the redundancy 
constraint, indicating that the fewest utterances assumption is not correct— 
sometimes other aspects of communication are more important than econ- 
omy. 

Walker’s analysis leads her to formulate three main functions of IRUs: 


(5.3) a. To provide evidence supporting beliefs about mutual understand- 
ing and acceptance. 
b. To manipulate the locus of attention of the discourse participants 
by making a proposition salient. 
c. To augment the evidence supporting beliefs that certain inferences 
are licensed. 


Walker also discusses experiments, which were designed according to the 
results of the corpus study. These experiments show that 1RUs do indeed con- 
tribute to mitigating the effect of an agents resource limits. 
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Let us now take a look at one of Walker’s examples of an 1RU.! The context 
of this excerpt is two colleagues walking to work. They are both familiar with 
the surroundings and the routes available. 


(5-4) a. A: Lets walk along Walnut Street 
b. A: It’s shorter (Walker, 1996, p. 188) 


It is known to A that B knows that Walnut Street is shorter, so by the redun- 
dancy constraint A should only have said (5.4a). Walker claims that (5.4b) is 
considered an IRU based on the assumption of unlimited working memory, i.e. 
that all knowledge and information an agent has access to is equally available 
at all times. Walker hypothesises that the mentioning of the well-known fact 
that Walnut Street is shorter is a way for A to ease B’s cognitive load. Another 
example is (5.5), which is an excerpt of a discussion about individual retirement 
accounts. 


(5.5) a. A:Ohno, individual retirement accounts are available as long as you 
are not a participant in an existing pension. 
b. B: Oh I see. Well [...] I do work for a company that has a pension. 
c. A: Ahh. Then you're not eligible for [the tax year of] eighty one. 
(Walker, 1996, p. 187) 


Walker's analysis of this example is that (5.5c) is considered an IRU based on the 
assumption that agents are logically omniscient, since B would have to apply an 
inference rule to conclude (5.5c). The function of A’s stating (5.5c) is, according 
to Walker, to augment the evidence supporting beliefs that certain inferences 
are licensed. 


512 A Rhetorical Approach to IRUs 

A difficult question in this context is how to decide when to add an IRU and 
when not to. Some redundancy may help relieve the working memory of a dia- 
logue system user or a participant in human-human conversation, while too 
much information will only increase the cognitive load. We will discuss how 
a rhetorical perspective may be of use in this balancing act, and suggest that 
enthymemes, underpinned by topoi, may provide a model for analysing these 
utterances. 


1 This example has been discussed previously in the context of conventional and conversa- 
tional implicature, Sections 2.2 and 2.3. 
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We would like to suggest a way of looking at 1RUs which elucidates Walker’s 
ideas about their function, and offers an alternative to the four assumptions of 
the redundancy constraint. The three functions of 1RUs in Walker's study have 
in common that they aim to lead the listener to a certain conclusion, either by 
supporting a belief the listener already has, or by directing, or even redirect- 
ing, the attention of the listener. In other words, IRUs are rhetorical. Examples 
(5.4) and (5.5) are both illustrations of this. The fact that (5.4b) is considered 
redundant according to the redundancy constraint seems to reflect not only 
the unlimited working memory assumption, but also the assumption that dia- 
logue participants do not have a will of their own in the sense that they by 
default accept assertions and proposals by other agents. In fact, it is the rela- 
tive autonomy of B that makes it possible for him not to accept A’s proposition. 
By providing a reason for choosing Walnut Street, A performs a rhetorical act 
that potentially increases the likelihood that the suggestion will be accepted by 
B. 

Example (5.5) also indicates that A wants to make sure that B draws a spe- 
cific conclusion. It seems likely that A, if she did not find it of some importance 
that B draws the conclusion (5.5c), might not bother to make the inference 
explicit—B could still be expected to make the inference. However, for B to 
do that would not necessarily make him logically omniscient—the assump- 
tion Walker (1996) claims to be the reason for considering (5.5b) an 1RU—just 
capable of making some inferences. 

Interestingly, many of Walker's examples of 1RUs and their respective ante- 
cedents constitute structures similar to that of an enthymeme. The mentioning 
of one carefully chosen premise directs the attention of the listener in the direc- 
tion that the speaker wants, and makes the listener a bit more likely to accept 
the proposition presented in the conclusion. The enthymeme might of course 
serve to persuade or even mislead a listener, but the same mechanism can also 
make it easier for a conversational participant to accept an honest and con- 
structive proposal made by another agent. This would be helpful when quick 
decisions need to be made, or when demanding parallel activities require atten- 
tion. 

Let us go back to the colleagues walking to work. Example (5.4) above could 
easily be analysed within a rhetorical framework. Mentioning (5.4b) could be 
a way for A to point to the argument about the shortest route, perhaps because 
they are running late. There could be other reasons to walk along Walnut Street, 
perhaps that it is more quiet. A might know that B usually prefers a busy street, 
but that she does not particularly like to walk, which would make the short- 
argument more persuasive. If they were not in a hurry, and A wanted them to 
walk along Walnut Street because it is nicer to walk along a quiet street than 
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a busy one, A would probably say ‘Let’s walk along Walnut Street. It’s quieter’ 
thus validating her suggestion. 

However, it is also possible that A would want to walk along Walnut Street 
for some reason that she does not want B to know about. So, by providing the 
premise “it’s shorter’, A makes it easier for B to interpret the suggestion to walk 
along Walnut Street in the intended way, that is, associated with particular 
inferences and not with others. The provided premise may or may not point 
to a genuine reason of A’s for suggesting Walnut Street. However, it is also pos- 
sible that A, by supplying the premise, is merely externalising her own way of 
thinking, not considering B’s mental states. For a discussion on externalised 
inference, see Pickering and Garrod (2004), Mills and Gregoromichelaki (2010) 
and Gregoromichelaki et al. (2011). 

So, giving the premise “it’s shorter” points to an argument drawing on cer- 
tain topoi, without which the utterance would be difficult to make sense of. The 
“hidden premise’, i.e. the premise that B adds to the argument, would be some- 
thing that makes sense in the context, having to do with for example time (as 
above) or effort (we don’t want to walk longer than necessary). The additional 
premise is necessary in order to make the enthymeme fit with the relevant 
topos. 

A rhetorical perspective that uses enthymematic arguments as an explana- 
tory model for how information is given and withheld, would be based on a 
different set of assumptions about dialogue than those Walker formulates as 
the basis of the redundancy constraint. Thus we propose four rhetorically moti- 
vated principles as an alternative to the four principles of economy in dialogue 


in (5.2): 


R) 


(5.6) a. Limited working-memory: suggestions help agents to reach a certain 
decision 

b. Logical capacity: agents are capable of applying some inference 
rules, some entailments will be added to the discourse model; 

c. Utterance production: should be balanced so as to maximise per- 
suasion 

d. Autonomy: assertions and proposals by agent A are not accepted by 
default by agent B, and different agents may or may not share goals 


and intentions. 


As humans we need reasons to validate propositions we are presented with. 
We know this intuitively—it is difficult to complete a task if we are just pre- 
sented with single pieces of information that do not seem to be connected. 
The same conclusion can be drawn based on different premises, and we often 
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want to know which argument the speaker is referring to before we accept a 
proposition. There are situations where the standard way to instruct is by sin- 
gle utterances (or orders), such as in the military, or in other contexts where 
the roles are very well defined, and the modus operandi of the activity well 
rehearsed, such as in surgery. 

We agree with Walker's conclusion that IRUs serve to ease cognitive load in 
different ways. We also suggest that the reason for this is that the enthymematic 
structure helps the recipient of the 1RU to make up her mind, or correctly inter- 
pret an utterance. If the IRU provided links the assertion or suggestion made to 
a topos which the recipient finds acceptable she is more likely to agree with the 
proposition. 


5.2 Enthymemes and Dialogue Context 


In the previous chapter we discussed what we could call assertion enthymemes, 
like the one in (5.7). 


(5-7) Anong: the monarchy are non political (pause) and therefore, when 
they choose to speak it’s usually out of a genuine concern for 
that problem. (BNC: FLE 233) 


In (5.7) the speaker claims that when (representatives of) the monarchy speak, 
it is out of genuine concern, supporting this claim with another claim, that 
they are non-political. Whether or not this is perceived as an accessible, rel- 
evant and acceptable argument by other conversational participants depends 
partly on to what extent they find that it is consistent with a relevant topos. 
This enthymeme seeks to establish a certain take on what the world is like. 

However, reasoning in dialogue is often reasoning towards an action or deci- 
sion. Enthymemes in arguments like (5.4) for example, consist of a conclusion 
or consequent part which conveys a speech act like request or exhortation. 
They belong to what Aristotle called deliberative rhetoric, which is commonly 
found in political discourse (Corbett and Connors, 1999). 

The goal of deliberative discourse is to convince someone to carry out (or not 
carry out) a future action. In the context of politics this could be things like go 
to war, extend the public transport system of a city, or cut taxes. However, every- 
day conversations also often involve deliberative discourse. Conversational par- 
ticipants have to decide things like who to invite to a party, which car to buy, 
which restaurant to go to, or which film to see. In the context of deciding, inter- 
locutors present arguments to each other. Also, many of the tasks for which we 
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want to use dialogue systems are linked to advice giving, instructing etc. where 
the point of the system is to advise users based on assembled information and 
considerations of the context. 

In the rest of this chapter we will focus on action-directed enthymemes 
embedded in a machinery of conversational games, taking as our point of 
departure the excerpt presented previously in (5.4). We will suggest how con- 
versational games can be used to move a dialogue forward and how the kind of 
conversational game you choose to carry out acommunicative project is related 
to the rhetorical force of the enthymeme conveyed. 

Let us now consider (5.8). 


(5-8) A: Let’s walk along Walnut Street. 
A: It’s shorter. 


In (5.8) speaker A uses an enthymematic argument to communicate to another 
dialogue participant B that they should choose Walnut Street rather than other 
possible routes, and that the reason for suggesting Walnut Street is that it is 
shorter than other options. We see this enthymeme in Eshorter in (5.9)—a func- 
tion from a situation of a type where Walnut Street is shorter than some alter- 
native, to a type of situation where A and B walk along Walnut Street. Note that 
we cannot know the exact nature of the enthymeme in terms of the number of 
features present, for example the number of routes available to A and B. 


[x = WSt. : Ind 

y = other_route : Ind 
Z = SELF: Ind 

wW: set(Ind) 


l E =Ar: 
(5 9) shorter G: route(x) 


: [e :walk_along(r.w, rx) | 


Ca : route(y) 
c3 : Shorter_than(x,y) 


c4 :in(z, w) 


Using an enthymeme like the one in (5.9) is essentially a conversational strat- 
egy for carrying out a communicative project. In Chapter 3 we discussed the 
gameboard feature “project” and how we relate it to “communicative activity”. 

When an activity is carried out, it is made up of a number of projects, the 
goals of which are ideally fulfilled during the course of the interaction. For 
example, the activity type “medical consultation” typically includes a num- 
ber of projects which need to be carried out, such as establishing the patient’s 
symptoms, diagnosing the patient and explaining to the patient how his condi- 
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tion should be treated (Berbyuk Lindstrém, 2008). The activity “chatting with 
neighbour while gardening” is less formal, and it is not strongly associated with 
particular projects to be carried out in a specific order. However, if we were to 
examine data from this activity, we would be likely to identify communicative 
projects regarding things like current affairs, the weather, gardening, etc. This 
does not mean that the agents involved in the conversation have anticipated 
any of these projects, as would probably be the case in the medical consulta- 
tion scenario. 

Activity types also differ in terms of to what extent the roles are set or insti- 
tutionalised. In the case of medical consultation, certain behaviour in the car- 
rying out of a project is closely related to an activity role like “patient”. In many 
activity types, however, activity roles do not play an important part for the order 
in which dialogue participants are expected to make their contributions. Nei- 
ther do they always affect the type of contribution which we expect from a 
particular dialogue participant. However, even in an informal activity there are 
role related requirements for participating in the activity. For example, for par- 
ticipating in an informal conversation between friends, you have to know the 
other conversational participants, and the role “friend” comes with certain obli- 
gations like being honest, supportive and kind. However, assuming the role of 
“friend” is not associated with a particular pattern of conversation, as is the 
case when assuming the role of “doctor” or “patient” in a medical consultation 
conversation. 


5.3 Conversational Games 


As we mentioned briefly in Section 3.2.3, we consider the carrying out of a 
communicative project to be associated with a set of conversational games. 
The notion of dialogue game is well established in research on dialogue and 
is described for example in Carlson (1982) and Levin and Moore (1977). The 
descriptions of dialogue games in the literature do not generally distinguish 
between games that only lay down the rules for how to perform very gen- 
eral communicative functions, and rules stating which sub-projects need to be 
realised in order to carry out a communicative project. 

Inspired by the string theory of events in work by Fernando (2006), Cooper 
and Ginzburg (2015), and Cooper (2016) describe a conversational game as a 
type of string of events where each event is (more or less) expected by the 
agents involved in the realisation of the string. If T, and T, are types of events, 
then, T,—~T, is the type of strings of events a—~b such that a: T, and b : 
ie 
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On this view, it is not only conversational games that are perceived as 
string types—activity, project and conversational game may all be described as 
strings of events. On this view the distinction between a conversational game 
and a communicative project is not structural. Rather, the difference is related 
to the domain. An activity type is domain specific, that is it involves particu- 
lar roles which are strongly associated with specific rights, obligations, etc. as 
well as associated settings and artefacts. A communicative project tends to be 
less domain specific—for example agreeing on something is a communicative 
project which may occur in various activity types. However, the carrying out 
of an activity of a particular kind often also requires specific communicative 
projects to be carried out. 

Conversational games, on the other hand, are more general and reflect con- 
versational practices which are or could be part of most communicative activi- 
ties, such as asking or replying to questions, backtracking, giving feedback, etc. 
We define a conversational game as the minimal set of linguistic actions that 
need to be performed in order to realise a communicative project—similar to 
“speech act sequence” in van Dijk (1979). Examples of conversational games 
could be “request game’, “suggestion game’, “clarification game” and “assertion 
game”. 


54 The Suggestion Game 


A relevant game type in relation to the dialogue in (5.8), is the suggestion game. 
In this section we will describe this game in terms of informal rules and condi- 
tions which state what should be allowed within the game: 

— The suggestion game is played by at least two players, though more players 
are possible. 

— The players have a shared project which they intend to carry out together. 

— One of the dialogue participants makes a suggestion. For the sake of the 
game it does not matter which player has made the first move. We refer to 
whoever has done so as player 1. 

— The suggestion by player 1 may optionally be followed by a motivation for 
the suggestion, again by player 1. 

— Another player (who is then player 2) responds to the suggestion by accept- 
ing or rejecting the move. Note that this move does not necessarily have to 
be an actual response. Depending on the level of grounding we are willing 
to accept, abstaining from protesting might be enough to signal acceptance 
of a given suggestion. 

We could describe the suggestion game as illustrated in Figure 1. 
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L e : suggest(player1) ] 


[e : motivate(player1) ] 


L e : respond(player2) ] 


FIGURE1 The Suggestion game 


The rules above would suffice to account for an interaction where Player 1 
makes a suggestion ¢ to player 2, who responds by either accepting or rejecting 
it. However, a general set of rules that would account for the suggestion game 
would also have to allow for a less straightforward carrying out of the project 
“deciding which route to take”. There could be questions, for example clarifica- 
tion questions or questions regarding other aspects of the context (time, place 
etc.) or the suggested route. Another possibility is that player 2 asks for a reason 
for choosing the suggested route. This would be perfectly acceptable dialogue 
behaviour, and players must be allowed, within the suggestion game, to move 
into games of other types like the clarification game or the motivation game. 

We see the ability to move between games as a general rule for all con- 
versational games. This reflects the expectations we have when engaging in 
dialogue—if you ask someone a question, you know that it is likely that you 
will get a reply. However, we can still account for dialogue behaviour which 
does not conform to one particular game, since we allow dialogue participants 
to introduce new games—and even new projects—and we also allow dialogue 
participants not to play the game. 

So, we want rules which allow for the suggestion game to be played in a num- 
ber of different ways, including detours into other games. But let us leave that 
aside for the moment, and just consider the possibilities realised in (5.8). If we 
want to represent this dialogue in terms of updates of information states, we 
need rules handling not only the explicit moves represented in Figure 1, but 
also tacit updates of the DGB. Tacit moves within a game represent inferences 
and other internal processes. We will now have a look at some of the updates 
of A’s and B’s DGB throughout (5.8). 
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5.5 Analysing a Suggestion Dialogue 


5.51 Initial Tacit Moves 

Since the notion of conversational game is linked to the acceptable moves in 
a conversation, rather than to the concrete results which conversational par- 
ticipants hope to get out of the interaction (as in the case of a communicative 
project) we introduce a new field—games—onto the gameboard. 

In order to start a conversation, an agent searches her resources for a con- 
versational strategy (a conversational game) to carry out the project. In case 
of the dialogue in (5.8), where one dialogue participant suggests to another 
which route they should take to work, a relevant game type is the suggestion 
game just described in Section 5.4. It is not until the first move is made and 
the conversational participants thus consider it shared information that this 
is the game which is being played, that the game appears on the shared game 
board. 

At the beginning of the interaction the DGB of dialogue participant A is 
empty apart from the field ‘project’, which we assume to be shared since the 
necessity of picking a route is obvious to both A and B in the context. As we 
remember from Chapter 4, a communicative project is a limited task or activity 
which is being carried out at least to some extent by means of communication. 
We represent a project as a type of event to be brought about by a number of 
agents. In (5.10) we see the type of a decision project, TpecisionProject: Avy ++» An are 
dialogue participants and Issue the thing that is to be decided upon. 


(5.10) T DecisionProject Z [e : decide IE SM An)» Issue) | 


For the purposes of this dialogue, only one communicative project needs to 
be carried out. However, by letting the type of project on the DGB be list(Rec- 
Type), we are also able to model several projects to be carried out one after the 
other to fulfil some complex goal (linguistic or other). We would also be able to 
account for projects suddenly appearing in the information states of dialogue 
participants due to sudden events, such as “find shelter from the rain”. 


( ) private : RecType 
3 shared : [project = [[e : decide({A, B}, route) |] : list(RecType) | 


(5.11) shows the type of the speaker, A’s, information state at the beginning 
of the interaction in (5.8). For now we are interested only in the information 
state of dialogue participant A, not that of the listener, dialogue participant B. 
“Route” represents the issue of which route to take, in (5.8). 
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The first update of the dialogue gameboard is an update of ‘private games’, 
that is the repository of conversational games which are salient with respect to 
a dialogue participant in a given context. Before we move on to how we want 
to represent this update in TTR, let us have a look at the nature of projects and 
games in terms of types. 

As illustrated in (5.10) we perceive a project as a record type representing 
the type of an event where a number of individuals (in this case A and B), 
jointly perform some action (in this case making a decision) regarding some 
non-decided-upon issue. In this case, the issue which is being deliberated is 
which route to take to work. 

We may think of the development of a conversation as a finite state automa- 
ton where the arrows leading from one state to another correspond to the lin- 
guistic moves of the conversation, as represented in Figure 1. Instead of focus- 
ing on the states between the moves, we could focus on the sequence of moves 
themselves when defining a conversational game. We would then get a string 
of move types. The type in (5.12) for example, is of strings of moves comprising 
the type of suggestion game, TsuggestionGame—a Suggestion by player 1 followed 
by an optional motivation by player 1, followed by a response (acceptance or 
rejection) by player 2. We represent move types as record types. A game of the 
type in (5.12) is made up of a suggestion, followed by an optional motivation 
by the dialogue participant who made the suggestion, followed by a response 
(either an accept- or a reject move) by the other player.” 


(5.12)  TsuggestionGame= € : Suggest(player1) |~[e : motivate(player1) |! 
[e : respond (player) | 


The notation [e : motivate(playert) |S! means that the suggestion move is fol- 
lowed by at most one motivation move (>H. One could argue that a suggestion 
might be followed by more than one move motivating the suggestion, and it 
would of course be possible to alter S! to S? or S depending on how many 
motivation moves the model should allow. The string in (5.12) represents the 
type of a suggestion game on an abstract level—from this type we learn the 


2 In Chapter 4, we represented move types as ptypes constructed from three-place predicates, 
such as suggest(x, y, ctnt), where x is the speaker, y is the addressee and ctnt is the content. 
In this chapter, we will sometimes use one-place predicates like suggest(x), where x is the 
speaker, to represent a slightly more abstract move type (where addressee and content are 
left unspecified). We will also use yet more abstract move types like Suggest which do not 
specify any arguments. One may think of these types as related in a subtype hierarchy, so that 
for example suggest(x, y, ctnt) E suggest(x) E Suggest. 
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sequence of move types involved and the relation between the roles that are 
necessary to play the game. However, in order for the game to work as a motor 
in the dialogue driving the updates, we need to assign the roles of the game to 
the individuals present in the context. For example, the player who initiates the 
game by making a suggestion has to be distinct from the player who acknowl- 
edges that suggestion. 


552 Rules for Updating Private Games 

There are at least two different scenarios which would lead to an update of pri- 
vate games. First, there is the type of situation where the presence of a project 
on the DGB causes an agent to search his long term memory for a strategy by 
which to carry out that project, and load it onto the DGB. The second is when 
there is already a game on private games that would suffice to carry out the 
project. Assume for example that A has been thinking since he got out of bed 
in the morning that he wants to pass Walnut Street on his way to work. He has 
been meaning to suggest it for a while (or maybe hoping that B will suggest it), 
thus the suggestion game is activated on his private DGB. When A and B reach a 
junction the issue of which route to take becomes necessary to address, and the 
project appears on the shared DGB. In this case the only update necessary on 
A’s DGB is to place TsuggestionGame first in the list of games, while B has to retrieve 
the game from long term memory and load it onto private games. As mentioned 
in the previous chapter, the idea is that the update rules are combined with a 
control algorithm selecting which rule to apply in a given context. In Figure (2) 
we see a visualisation of the algorithm controlling the update of private games. 


5.5.2.1 Update Private Games 

We want the first rule fia pr games to apply in a context where an agent has a 
project on her gameboard, but the game first on the list of private games is not 
relevant to carry out the project. The agent is then licensed to either reraise a 
game already on private games (but not first on the list) or to load a relevant 
game from resources onto private games. Now, one question that arises here 
is what it means to be a relevant game in relation to a particular project. One 
way of describing this would be in terms of licences in an agent’s resources. If 
an agent has in her resources a link between a type of project Tp and a type of 
game To, she has a licence to carry out a communicative project of type Tp by 
means of Tç, and may load it onto ‘private.games’ on her DGB. 

Which types of games are relevant to carry out particular types of projects 
is an empirical question. We think of the update rules licensing the carrying 
out of a project by means of a particular type of game as reflecting the prag- 
matic norms of a community. One way of modelling how an agent selects a 
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T_DecisionProject on sh.project 
T_SuggestionGame on pr.games? 


Yes No 
f_ud_pr_games f_ud_pr_games' 


pr.games = [ T_SuggestionGame., ... ] 


FIGURE 2 Update of private games 


strategy—for example choosing between an indirect and a direct speech act— 
would be to extend the model with a probabilistic component (see for example 
Eshghi and Lemon (2014)). However, in the limited model we are focusing on 
here, we assume that we have access to only one type of game which is relevant 
to the project at hand. Moreover, it seems to us that a limited set of project types 
and game types would suffice to account for a large number of dialogue situa- 
tions. Thus, for each project type we would introduce a set of postulates defin- 
ing which games could be relevant to carry out a project of that type. We use 
the notation “relevant_to(T,, T,)” to represent relevance of T, in relation to T}. 
When a communicative project appears on an agent’s DGB and the agent ini- 
tiates carrying out the project there are, as mentioned above, two possibilities. 
Either there is a game present in the private games field of the DGB by means of 
which the project can be carried out, or there is not. In the first case we want to 
make sure that the appropriate game is moved up to the first slot on the list of 
private games. In the second case, we want to pick an appropriate game from 
the agent’s long term memory, and place it first on the list of private games. The 
update of ‘private.games’ thus consists of three rules: fig pr games 
game, fud pr games’ for uploading a game from resources, and—to complete the 
update— finst game: In an instantiated game the roles (playen, player2, etc.) are 
assigned to dialogue participants from the point of view of the participant on 


for reraising a 


whose gameboard the instantiated game appears. This means in the case of the 
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suggestion game, that when A starts carrying out a decision making project by 
initiating a game of type TsuggestionGame She has also taken on the role of ‘player 
1 in that game. In every move type of the instantiated game on her DGB the 
move to be carried out by player 1 will be assigned to SELF, the ones by player 
2 to OTHER. 

Even though instantiated games involve assignments of roles to dialogue 
participants, we still want to be able to treat them as types. For this reason, 
the type of games is a join type. A join type is a disjunction such that, for any 
two types T, and T, you can form the join T; v T}. a : T, v T, just in case either 
a:T, ora: T, (Cooper and Ginzburg, 2012). This means that the type of games, 
Tame in our theory is a join of the types non-instantiated game, Tyoninstcame and 
instantiated game, Tinscame as defined in (5.13): 


(5-13) a: T Game iff a : T NontnstGame ora: T nstGame 


By defining the type of game as a join, we make sure that we can handle sit- 
uations where, for example, something sudden and unexpected happens, and 
dialogue participant needs to postpone the initiation of a game already on the 
DGB. We will look at the instantiation process in more detail further on in this 
section. 


(5-14) Jud pr.games = 
pr: [games : list(T¢ame) | 45. 8 € TsuggestionGame l 
le [project = [ TpecisionProject] E e :in(g, ae 
[pr : [games = [u(e.g, r.pr.games) ] : list(T¢ame) || 


In (5.14), fud pr games takes a situation of the type where there is a decision project 
on ‘shared.project’ and, if there is a game of type TsuggestionGame ON private games 
in that record, the function returns a type of situation where that game type is 
first on ‘private.games’. (See (4.2.3) on the function of x.) 

We think of the update rule f, , as seen in (5.15) as a function from an 
information state where an agent has a decision project on her gameboard but 


d_pr_games 


no game of type TsuggestionGame ON the list of games on ‘private.games;? to an infor- 
mation state where the agent has a decision project on ‘shared.project’ and a 
suggestion game first on ‘private.games’. In this case the game TgyggestionGame Has 
to be retrieved from parts of the agent’s resources which are external to the 
DGB. 


3 There may be other games on the list of private games, just not the game suggestion game. 
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(5-15) L = 
Ar: pr : [games : list(T Game) | 3 Àe: 8 : Í suggestionGame 
‘| sh : [project = [Tpecisionproject] : list(Rec Type) | ‘| G: HLR, r.pr.games) 


[pr : [games = [e.g | r.pr.games] : list(Tcame) |] 


The functions in (5.14) and (5.15) are similar to the update functions discussed 
by Cooper (2016, pp. 24-26). In order to obtain the required update of such a 
function we need to apply it to the current information state—that is the infor- 
mation state at the start of the update—of the agent whose information state 
we seek to capture. Let us consider a scenario where agent A has previously 
considered suggesting Walnut Street, but was distracted by an event which 
the agent has just observed. This caused another conversational game, Tç, to 
appear on the DGB. His initial information state is thus of the type in (5.16), 
which we refer to as Torrent: 
pr: [games = [T.» Taupesioncamel + list(Tcame )] 
(516) a. Taa = E : [ project = [ThecisionProject : list(RecType) | l 
Des icone Lourie 
Before we apply the function we need to make sure that the type of the cur- 
rent information state is a subtype of the domain type of fia pr games: We should 
point out here that the type of the current information state might very well 
have other fields such as a shared game, a latest utterance, shared beliefs, etc., 
and still be a subtype of the domain type of fud pr games: 

In (5.17) we see the application of fog pr games tO Scurren» followed by an asym- 
metric merge (see Section 4.1.1.1) of the result of that function application and 
the type Tourrent Of Scurrent (as well as e; witnessing the condition that TsyqgestionGame 
is iN Sourren:pr-games). 


(5-17) a. fud pr games (Scurrent)(€1)= 
[pr: | games = = [TsuggestionGamer T,] : list( (Teame) |] 
b. Teurrent [A] [pr : [games = [T suggestioncame Tox] :1 
E [games = [TsuggestionGamer Tey] : list(T came) | | 
sh : [project = lie: decide({Aj, Ap}, Issue) |] : list(Rec Type) | 


ist(Tcame) | |= 


5.5.2.2 Instantiation of Game 

After an update putting a game which is a subtype of TsuggestionGame first on the 
list of private games (either by fod pr games OY fud pr_games')} We need to instantiate 
the game, that is associate the roles of the game with the players in this particu- 
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lar situation. To do this we apply the function finst 7... .oncam tO a record assigning 
the values ‘SELF’ and ‘OTHER to the roles of the suggestion game. 


(5- 1 8) laa TsuggestionGame 
ae : Ind 


olayi - : [e : suggest(r.playerz) |~ [e : motivate(r.player1) |S'~ 
yer2 : In 


[e : respond(r.playerz) | 


For dialogue participant A in our current example this assignment would be 
that in (5.19). 


playeri = SELF | 


(5.19) r=| 


player2 = OTHER 


In (5.20) we see the application of f, 


TSL TsuggestionGame 


tor. 


( 5.2 o) Sinsi Tad r) a 


player = SELF 
; t pl = 
e i eee = vod p ayer) 


l = 
c : motivate? S | payer SL 
player2 = OTHER 


player = SELF 
: d pl = 
[e i a iene = ea p ayers) 


loa 


[e : suggest(SELF) |C [e : motivate(sELF) | S 
| e : respond(OTHER) | 


The instantiated suggestion game would in this situation thus be TsuggestionGame- 
Insp AS seen in (5.21): 


(5-21) TsuggestionGamelnst = | € : Suggest(SELF) |T | e : motivate(SELF) | SL 
[e:respond(OTHER) | 


553 Updating the Agenda 

An important aspect of the notion of conversational game is that players (con- 
versational participants), by identifying an utterance as being part of a partic- 
ular game, get an idea of which moves are likely to follow and what part they 
should expect to play over the next few turns of the dialogue. In this sense con- 
versational games may be seen as engines driving dialogues forward. Once a 
game is loaded onto the gameboard and roles are assigned to individuals in the 
context, an agent involved in a conversation can at any stage of the game look 
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at her gameboard and know what options are available if she wants to keep 
playing the game. Before the update of the agenda, agent A—if playing the sug- 
gestion game—has on her private games the instantiated game TsuggestionGamelnst 
which we see in (5.22). 

Now, we want an update rule that would load the first available move of the 
game which is to be carried out by SELF, onto the agenda. We have a set of rules 
pertaining to the suggestion game that governs the dynamics of the agenda, 
which is inherent in the suggestion game in (5.21). This set of rules is simi- 
lar to that used to update the agenda in Cooper (2016). However, in Cooper’s 
approach, there are rules pushing moves onto the agenda which are to be made 
by agents other than ‘SELF’. Since we have a conversational game specifying 
what we expect of others and ourselves in the employment of that particular 
game, we have chosen to use the agenda only for moves that are to be made 
by the agent whose agenda they are on. The agenda is part of the ‘private’-field 
of an agent’s gameboard, and is represented as a record type (move type). Each 
move type hasa label ‘e’ paired with one of a set of speech act types like Suggest, 
Ask, Assert, etc. There are a number of constraints on such move types having 
to do with the roles of the agents involved in dialogue, Cacio,- There could also 
be more constraints. Further, there is a label ‘ctnt’ for content, which—after 
the first update of the agenda—will not yet be associated with a specified con- 
tent. 

The first rule to be employed of the rules of the suggestion game is a “start- 
ing rule” in (5.22), stating that if a player has an empty agenda and a suggestion 
game on his private gameboard, he may, within the suggestion game, push a 
suggestion onto the agenda. We refer to this rule as f, 


ipdate_agenda_suggestion* 


(5.22) Tundateragenda siggestion = 
a pe: bee = [ ] : list(RecType) l l 
games = [ TsuggestionGamelnst] : list( Tame) 


e:suggest(SELF) |, |. 
; = : list(Rec 1) 
G agenda aes | ist(Rec ype) | 


The content of the move type that ends up on the agenda is unspecified. 
aaae agenda suggestion 18 applied to a record of the type in (5.23): 


l E = [ ] : list(RecType) | 
(5-23) i games = [ TsuggestionGamelnst | : list(T came) 
sh : | project = [|e : decide({A, B}, route) |] : list(RecType) | 
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We apply the function in (5.22) to the current information state of the type 
in (5.23), and asymmetrically merge the current state type with the result of 
function application. In (5.24) we see the type of A’s information state after the 
rule has been applied. 


E L 
agenda = [ E ce a : list(RecType) 
r: 


games = [ TsuggestionGamelnst] : list(T Game) ) 
sh : | project = [[e : decide({A, B}, route) ]] : list(RecType) | 


ctnt : Kec Tupe 
(5.24) 


The next update rule provided by the conversational game (although this rule is 
actually general and applicable to any conversational game) isa rule saying that 
if we have an item on the agenda which is to be performed by SELF and whose 
content is specified, that is, the label ‘ctnt’ has one specific value ([ctnt=T:Rec- 
Type]|), then the agent is allowed to make that move and push the next move 
onto the agenda (we will get back to this rule soon). However, at the moment 
the item on the agenda is not specified in terms of content—the label is just 
typed RecType (ctnt:RecType). In order to add a content specific move to the 
agenda, the agent needs to search her resources for relevant facts and ways of 
reasoning about the situation and the project at hand. 


554 Drawing on Topoi to Specify Move Content 

So far in this chapter we have considered mechanisms of things like speech act 
sequences and turn taking. We will now move on to consider how a dialogue 
participant may reason given the topoi which are available to him or her in 
relation to a particular goal. 

For example, let us assume that an agent is involved in a conversational game 
according to which he is expected to make a suggestion regarding some future 
action. One way for the agent to decide which suggestion to make, is to reason 
based on the relevant topoi available to him. 

There is evidence that the strong assumptions of intentionality associated 
with, for example, Gricean pragmatics and Relevance Theory, sometimes do 
not hold (Gregoromichelaki et al., 2011). Thus, conversational participants do 
not necessarily reason about how their moves will be interpreted. Rather, rea- 
sons for making specific claims, suggestions and other moves in conversation 
are not always arrived at through conscious reasoning. In such cases a motiva- 
tion or reason for the content of a claim or suggestion may be added post hoc, 
if the agent is asked to motivate his actions. 

However, there are contexts where claims or suggestions are arrived at after 
planning involving conscious reasoning. This is important not least in the con- 
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text of modelling a dialogue system. A dialogue system which has identified 
that it is supposed to make the first move in a suggestion game requires a struc- 
tured way of choosing how this move should be specified. That is, which con- 
tent it should have, based on the available possibilities. The suggestion made 
should be based on reasoning that may also be accounted for. Thus, at this point 
in the dialogue in (5.4), we assume that the agent is about to make a suggestion 
based on its role in the current interaction. However, we assume that the pre- 
cise content of this suggestion is not yet specified. 


5.5.4.1 Integrate Private Resource Topos and Belief 

In order to be able to specify the content of the agenda, the agent must access 
relevant information. The update we are looking for is an update of private 
topoi and beliefs. This update rule should add information to the agents pri- 
vate beliefs and topoi which is relevant to the project at hand. The relevance 
of the project is slightly different here than for adding a private game to the 
gameboard. In the latter case the relation between the project “decide(which 
route to choose)’ and the suggestion game clearly has more to do with the fact 
that a decision is to be made than with what the decision concerns. In contrast, 
in the case of topoi and relevant beliefs it seems more likely that the choice of 
topos is more domain specific. The simplest way of doing this is to have a rule 
saying that if you have an information state that includes a particular project 
P and an unspecified item on the agenda, then you can load a particular set of 
topoi and beliefs onto the gameboard. 

Before we move on to present a more detailed account of this update rule, 
let us consider T,/,,ze,—representing a topos saying that if one route is shorter 
than another, take that route. As in previous chapters we represent topoi and 
enthymemes as functions from records to record types. The topos which is 
loaded onto the ‘private’ field of A’s gameboard should capture the notion that 
if we have a choice between a shorter route and a longer route, we take the 
shorter one. 

This rule of thumb is not absolute—a shorter route might take much longer 
because of roadworks, or be associated with other unappealing features and 
therefore not preferable. The agents involved in the situation might also for 
some reason prefer a longer walk. In many cases however, the rule of thumb 
that we should choose shorter rather than longer routes applies. Informally, we 
can say that the domain type includes two routes of which one is shorter than 
the other and one agent (or set of agents) who has to make a choice between 
two routes of which one is shorter. The result type is the type of situation where 
the agents walk along the shorter route. In (5.25) we see a suggestion of what 
such a topos might look like. 
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(5-25)  Tshorter = 

x:Ind 

Y: Ind 

z: Ind 

Capen? agent(z) 


Àr: : [e : take(r.z, r.x) | 


Croute : route(x) 


Croute; : route(y) 
Cshorter than : Shorter_than(x, y) 


Cehoose between :1S_Choosing_between(z, x, y) 


We think of beliefs in an agent’s long term resources as assumptions about the 
world including, but not limited to, facts. We model beliefs as record types. The 
relevant belief in this case would be that Walnut Street is shorter than the other 
possible route—let us call it Maple Street. We refer to this belief, represented 
by the record type in (5.26), as Tyys; s- 


x = Walnut Street : Ind 
(5.26) Twee |y = Maple Street : Ind 
Cshorter than : Shorter_than(x, y) 


Let us now look at the update rule for integrating topoi and beliefs on the pri- 
vate DGB. We want the rule to apply when an agent has a move type on the 
agenda which is not specified for content. The rule should capture what is a 
context relevant way of reasoning. At this point the content of the item on the 
agendais not fully specified. Thus there is information about the function of the 
move that is to be made (to make a suggestion) while we do not know anything 
about the content. The label ‘ctnt’ in the move type on the agenda is therefore 
associated with the type ERec, whose only witness (the only thing that is of 
that type) is the empty record. For a definition of the empty record, see Cooper 
(2016, p. 47). 
In (5.27) we see the update function fintegrate_pr resource topos* 
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(5.27) Jintegrate eves topos = 
e : Type 
agenda = [ prei : list(RecType) 
Ar: PE topoi : list(Topos) 
beliefs : RecType 

sh: | project = [ T pecisionProject] : list(RecType) | 
[t: Topos ] 
cı : in(t, resources) 
2e: 2: relevant_to(t, fst(r.sh.project)) 
belief : RecType 


ca: in(belief, resources) 


c4 : relevant_to(belief, fst(r.sh.project)) 


i topoi = [e.t | r.pr.topoi] : list(RecType) 
: t : e.belief 
Pr beliefs = E G | : RecType 


prev : r.pr.beliefs 


The rule above in (5.27) says that if you have a move type on the agenda whose 
content is of type ERec, and there is a topos in your resources such that it is 
relevant to the project at hand (the first item on the list of projects, or max- 
project following max-QuUD in Ginzburg’s terminology) and a belief such that it 
is relevant to the project at hand, then you are allowed to integrate that topos 
and that belief on your private DGB. We have ignored the possibility that the 
integration of beliefs and topos might not be simultaneous and that just one 
of them could be enough to underpin the specification of content of the next 
move. For example, there might be cases where a topos alone is sufficient to 
sanction a specification of the agenda. This would be the case for example if 
one agent makes a suggestion and the other agent accepts, believing that peo- 
ple usually have a good reason for making a suggestion. This could possibly lead 
to the other agent accepting without having taken any additional information 
into account. 

Though we are aiming at modelling the kind of updates that would allow an 
agent to participate in a particular type of dialogue by accounting for the kind 
of dialogue behaviour present in such a situation, we do not claim that our 
model necessarily mirrors the cognitive procecesses that actually take place. It 
seems likely that the topoi involved and other beliefs interact rather than one of 
them preceding the other. Thus we choose to represent both of these updates 
in one rule. However, it would be possible to turn them into two separate rules 
if one would wish to represent a dependency between beliefs and topoi where 
the integration of one precedes the integration of the other. 
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5.5.4.2 Integrate Private Topos 

In the previous chapter, Section (4.2.1), we considered the integration of shared 
topoi on the DGB. We suggested a pair of rules where one looks for relevant 
topoi already on shared topoi (but not at the top of the list), and moves them 
to the top of the list. If there is no such topos already on shared topoi, another 
function looks in private topoi for a relevant topos and—if there is such a 
topos—loads it onto shared topoi. In the situation we are currently consider- 
ing, we might want to add a similar rule. This rule would search private topoi 
for a relevant topos and—if such a topos is present—place it first on the list of 
private topoi, using the function x as described in Section 4.2.3. 


(5.2 8) as = 


e : Type 


agenda = [ | | : list(RecType) 
r: 


iz p ctnt = ERec : RecType 
topoi : list( Topos) 
sh : [project = [[e : decide({A, B}, route) ]] : list(Rec Type) | 
t: Topos 
Ae:| cu: in(t, r.pr.topoi) 
Ca: relevant_to(t, fst(r.sh.project)) 


[pr : [topoi = u(e.t, r.prtopoi) : list(RecType) || 


55-43 Specify Content of Suggestion on Agenda 

We have one more silent move left to account for before we reach the point 
where a linguistic move is actually made, and that is an update of the agenda 
where information in the dialogue participant’s private depository of salient 
topoi and beliefs is used to add content to the move type first on the agenda. 
Unlike the update rules for private games and private topoi and beliefs, the 
rule for specifying the agenda is not about loading information from an agent's 
resources onto her gameboard, but about assembling information already on 
the gameboard, turning it into a content-specific type and pushing that type 
onto the agenda. 

We do not present any theory of how the information on the gameboard is 
turned into actual utterances. We will just say that the information on topoi 
and beliefs affect the content of the utterance. For example, in a case where 
a route is to be suggested, a topos regarding routes, such as Tshorter combined 
with beliefs about the available routes can be combined to contribute content 
to the suggestion move. The most recently added items on topoi and beliefs are 
relevant to the move the agent is about to make. 

The update function would thus be a function from a record of a type where 
there is a project, a game, a topos and a set of beliefs—but no specified content 
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on the agenda—to a type of information state where there is a move type on 
the agenda where the label ‘ctnt’ is associated with a specific content. This rule 
is represented below in (5.29): 


(5-29) [aa siiggestioncontent = 
Si t 
agenda = ib E 


ar P topoi : list(Topos) 
beliefs : list(RecType) 
sh : | project : list(RecType) | 


: list(RecT 
ctnt = ERec | epe) 


t: Topos 

c : in(t, r.pr.topoi) 

Ca: relevant_to(t, fst(r.sh.project)) 
de: belief : RecType 

ca: in(belief, r.pr.beliefs) 

c4 : relevant_to(belief, fst(r.sh.project)) 
ctnt : Kec Tupe 


cs: derived_from(ctnt, {t, belief}) 


e : Suggest 
i da = : list(RecT. 
G agen ue bee =e.ctnt: eel dian ype) | 


5.5.44 Identify Suggestion Game 

Based on the latest utterance made, dialogue participant B is able to identify in 
which conversational game she is being invited to play. Also, dialogue partici- 
pant A must now consider the game that was up until now private, as explicitly 
shared. This update rule is specific to the speech act type Suggest. If the latest 
utterance is a suggestion, then we are allowed to load the suggestion game onto 
the DGB. We see the rule fidentif suggestion game ÎN (5-30): 


(5-30) aE aasan ae = 
prev : RecType 
-m: 
Ar:| sh: e : Suggest 
games : list(T game) 


[sh : [games = [TsuggestionGame | 7-Sh.games] : list(T came) | | 


When the suggestion game is pushed onto B’s shared game, it also has to be 
instantiated. This is done as in (5.18), but with the assignments adjusted so that 
the player who has the assignment OTHER on A’s DGB has the assignment SELF, 
and vice versa. 
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player1 = OTHER 

(5-31) 
player2 = SELF 


We have now considered some ways in which the notion of conversational 
game can be employed to account for updates necessary for actively partici- 
pating in a conversation. In the following section we will suggest how games 
can also be useful in the process of accommodating enthymematic relations, 
that is, assigning a rhetorical relation between two dialogue moves where one 
is an antecedent and the other a consequent of a enthymematic argument. 


555 Accommodation of Enthymemes 

The participants in (5.8) are faced with a situation which is common in dia- 
logue—that the rhetorical relation is not made explicit by means of a word 
like “therefore”, “since” or “because”. The relation between “Let’s take Walnut 
Street” and “It’s shorter” must thus be inferred by dialogue participant B. We 
refer to this as accommodating the enthymeme, parallel to the accommoda- 
tion of topoi discussed in Chapter 4. 

However, in the case of enthymeme accommodation it is the enthymematic 
relation that is accommodated rather than any semantic content. The ques- 
tion is: On what does dialogue participant B base the accommodation of the 
enthymeme? In fact, it is probably the case that many factors contribute to 
the accommodation of the EUD. In the Walnut Street example, (5.8), we have a 
lexically encoded imperative or exhortation that clearly indicates that we are 
dealing with a suggestion. Thus, the conversational game which we can expect 
to be on the shared DGB for all dialogue participants, at this point involves 
the possibility of a move of type assertion to follow, motivating the content 
of the suggestion move. Therefore, even though (5.8) does not include a term 
explicitly signaling that an enthymeme is under discussion, knowledge of basic 
conversational practice would give this away. However, it seems to also depend 
on the identification of some topos which supports this interpretation. Intu- 
itively, the rule in (5.32) applies to a situation of a type where an assertion has 
been made preceded by a suggestion. 
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(5.32) J accommmidae entime = 
pr: [topoi : list(Topos) | 


ctnt : Kec Tupe 
rev: 
Ar: p e : Suggest 
sh: | l-m: 
ctnt : RecType 
e: Assert 
t: Topos 


Ae:| cı : in(t, r.pr.topoi) 
Ca: spec(t, Ar’ : r.sh.l-m.ctnt - r.sh.]-m.prev.ctnt) 
[sh : [eud = [Ar : r.]-m.ctnt - r.sh.l-m.prev.ctnt] : list(Enthymeme) | | 


5.6 Summary 


In this chapter we have discussed the issue of how enthymemes may contribute 
to lower the cognitive load of dialogue participants. Rather than stating, sug- 
gesting or requesting something without providing a reason, a dialogue partici- 
pant can add an utterance giving a reason for the state of affairs described in the 
previous utterance. Such supporting utterances have been shown to often not 
convey any new factual information, that is, they are informationally redun- 
dant. However, Walker (1996) shows that they still—despite adding linguistic 
material—make the processing of the entire utterance quicker than if they had 
been withheld. 

We have argued that (RUS can be linked to enthymemes, and that they facil- 
itate the accommodation of a salient topos that could underpin the enthy- 
meme. This could be particularly important in contexts where one agent tries 
to persuade another not of what is the state of the world, but of changing 
the world in some way, that is, of doing something. Basing a suggestion on 
a topos enables an agent to justify it directly by supplying the premise of an 
enthymematic argument where the suggestion is the consequent. 

We suggest some update rules in which conversational games related to 
speech act type may govern which kind of moves can be expected in a conversa- 
tion instantiating a particular game type. We focused on the silent updates nec- 
essary for a dialogue participant to participate in a dialogue and make moves 
whose speech act type and order depends on which conversational game the 
agent is participating in, and whose content depends among other things on 
the topoi the agent has access to. 
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5.6.1 Enthymemes and Artificial Intelligence 

If (RUS and enthymemes are indeed linked in the way we have argued above, 
this sheds some light on why enthymemes are such an important part of rhetor- 
ical discourse—they simply make it easier to accept the beliefs the speaker 
wants the audience to encompass or the actions she wants the audience to per- 
form. 

Taking rhetoric into account in artificial intelligence (A1) has proven suc- 
cessful in some cases, for example, Miller (2003) reports that rhetorical ethos 
is central for creating an agent capable of passing the Turing test, that is, not 
being recognised as a machine by a human user for a certain period of time. 
Andrews et al. (2006) show that social cues and emotion (pathos) contribute 
to more human like (and thus more user friendly) dialogue systems. 

As the work by Walker (1996) suggests, IRUs can facilitate the processing of 
the linguistic contributions of an artificial agent by a human. Integrating these 
insights with a formal theory of enthymematic reasoning provides us with a 
theory telling us which IRUs are actually helpful in a particular context—the 
ones supported by salient topoi. This may be particularly useful in contexts 
where the user of for example a spoken dialogue system is under heavy cog- 
nitive load. One such example is in-vehicle dialogue systems. 

In a data collection carried out within the pico project* (Villing, 2009) to 
test how in-vehicle conversation adapts to shifting cognitive load, Breitholtz 
and Villing (2008) report many examples of enthymematic arguments, most 
of which also involve IRUs. The data consist of dyadic in-vehicle interactions 
where one subject—the passenger—is given a map and a list of destinations 
and is asked to provide the other subject—the driver—with driving instruc- 
tions. Both subjects have access to the same situational context, such as street 
view, traffic intensity, etc. Despite this the passenger often justifies instructions 
by supplying information about the state of the traffic and street ahead. 

For example, in (5.33) it is clear to the driver as well as the passenger that the 
street they are driving on is ending. By supplying the premise (5.33b) the pas- 
senger points to an enthymeme based on a number of premises, most of which 
have been stated earlier (for example that Rose Street crosses the street they 
are driving down), and a topos that has to be inferred (if you are looking for 
a crossing street, and you haven't yet passed it, and there is only one crossing 
street left, this has to be the street you are looking for). 


4 DICOisa project that aims to demonstrate how state-of-the-art spoken language technology 
can enable access to communication, entertainment and information services as well as to 
environment control in vehicles. A priority in the project is cognitive load management for 
safe in-vehicle dialogue. 
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(5.33) a. A: Rosengatan ja det måste vara nästa 
Rose Street yes it must be next 
b. A: for vi kommer inte sa mycket längre 
cause we don’t get much further. 


We suggest that the reason they do this is because the enthymematic struc- 
ture helps the recipient of the IRU to make up her mind or correctly interpret 
an utterance—if the IRU provided links the assertion or suggestion made to a 
topos she finds acceptable she is more likely to agree with the proposition. This 
indicates that many artificial agents, e.g. in domains of instruction and advice 
giving, would communicate more efficiently if they were extended to include 
enthymematic competence. 

These findings demonstrate the need to motivate for rhetorical purposes 
rather than to provide new information about one’s reasons. In the context 
of speech interfaces for e.g. GPS systems in cars the need to justify instruc- 
tions becomes even more urgent, among other reasons because human users 
of artificial intelligence tend to need the reassurance of explanation. This is 
especially true in complex tasks such as giving driving instructions based on 
a combination of geographical knowledge, current traffic and—possibly—the 
preferences of the driver. 


CHAPTER 6 


Rhetorical Reasoning in Dialogue 


Thus far we have introduced enthymemes and topoi in a gameboard analysis 
of dialogue, and suggested ways in which to represent the role of rhetorical 
reasoning in interpretation and production of dialogue. In this chapter we will 
consider a few different problems and situations requiring reasoning. The focus 
is not so much on the updates of the dialogue, but on the topoi and associated 
enthymemes which can be identified in, or derived from, the discourse. 

When we interpret an enthymeme we draw on principles of reasoning— 
topoi—that we have acquired through interaction with others and the world 
around us. However, many enthymemes are so specific that they require much 
abstraction to be recognised as belonging to, or being underpinned by, a par- 
ticular topos. Moreover, sometimes enthymemes in discourse require that we 
manipulate and/or combine several topoi to reach one that directly warrants 
the enthymeme. There are also situations where an enthymeme evokes two or 
more topoi which are incompatible, or which, when applied in a given context, 
lead to incompatible conclusions. 

In this chapter we will consider some of these issues. First, we will look at 
two textbook examples of non-monotonic reasoning, and suggest how these 
can be framed in a game board model of rhetorical reasoning cast in TTR. 
Secondly, we will move on to a slightly longer dialogue excerpt, where topoi 
play a role for coherence and meaning interpretation. Finally, we will consider 
how we may model the acquisition of topoi based on enthymemes in dialogue. 
None of these analyses are fully fleshed out, but rather suggestions of strands 
of research where the notion of rhetorical reasoning might be helpful. 


6.1 A Rhetorical Perspective on Non-monotonicity 
An important feature of classical logic is that if a formula is derivable from a 
theory (a set of sentences!), then it must also be derivable from an expansion 


of that theory. Let us say for example that I is a set of formulae, A is a formula 
and A is a logical consequence of I (T C A). ThenT, B F A is true as well. 


1 By which we mean formulae with no free occurrences of variables. 
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Natural reasoning, on the other hand, is situated. This means that con- 
textual factors—such as the point of view of individual agents with certain 
beliefs—influence the reasoning. In such situated reasoning we sometimes 
draw conclusions which we later have to retract in the light of new informa- 
tion. One reason for this is that we often consider problems about which we 
have limited information. To handle cases like these, various types of non- 
monotonic logic were proposed in the early eighties by for example McDer- 
mott and Doyle (1980); Reiter (1980) and McCarthy (1980). Approaches to non- 
monotonic logic often suggest that we represent human reasoning in terms 
of defaults, as proposed by Reiter (1980), with later followers such as Horty 
(2012). 

The principle of default logic is that there are rules which are usually true, 
but which may in some cases be overridden by other, more specific rules. 
However, in some cases—such as the “Nixon-diamond problem’ (Reiter and 
Criscuolo, 1981)—we cannot represent all accessible information as one con- 
sistent set of rules, even if we allow for specific rules to override less spe- 
cific ones. This type of reasoning is not uncommon in conversation and other 
types of natural discourse—see for example McCarthy (1980); Schulz and Van 
Rooij (2006)—and poses a challenge to formal approaches to dialogue and dis- 
course. 

In this section we give an account of two problems often discussed in the 
literature on non-monotonic reasoning. Both of these reflect that we have 
access to topoi which, when applied in a particular context, might be incon- 
sistent or lead to incompatible conclusions. Our account treats the rules of 
non-monotonic logic as topoi accessible to an agent. The first problem we will 
consider concerns a situation where we receive new information which, by 
being more specific, cancels out the topos previously drawn on and replaces it 
with another. The second problem is more complicated since it has to do with 
topoi where one is not a specification of the other, but where two topoi applied 
in the same context lead to different conclusions. 


6.11 The Tweety Triangle 

The “Tweety triangle” puzzle exemplifies a dialogue situation where we draw 
on a topos which has to be discarded further on in the dialogue, in the light 
of new information. In this case the accommodated topos warrants the enthy- 
meme conveyed in the dialogue, but when new information is added, the new 
enthymeme under discussion is no longer warranted by the topos originally 
evoked. In short, the puzzle comes down to this: when we say that Tweety is a 
bird, and therefore Tweety flies, we draw on a principle saying that if something 
is a bird, then it flies. In first order logic this is expressed as (6.1). 
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(6.1) Wx (bird(x) > fly(x)) 


We know, however, that there are some types of birds which do not fly, like pen- 
guins and ostriches. So we also have access to rules like 


(6.2) a. Vx (penguin(x) > =fly(x)) 
b. Vx (penguin(x) > bird(x)) 


This means that the rule in (6.1) has to be modified: 
(6.3) Wx ((bird(x) A spenguin(x)) > fly(x)) 


In most natural discourse, we allow for exceptions like this, but we do not nec- 
essarily have rules for every single exception. It would be possible to include 
more exceptions for other types of non-flying birds. However, this could be dif- 
ficult since there might be species of non-flying birds which we do not know 
of (but we know they might exist). Also, there might be individual birds which, 
for various reasons, do not fly. So, what we really want is a rule that expresses 
“under normal circumstances, birds fly” or “if we are not dealing with an excep- 
tion, then birds fly”. This is usually done through default rules as in (6.4), which 
should be interpreted as “if x is a bird and there is nothing to contradict that x 
flies, then x flies”. 


(6.4) — bird(x). fly(x) 
fly(x) 


Let us now think of the Tweety-problem as situated in a dialogue context. We 
assume that A and B are involved in a conversation, and for some reason they 
discuss whether Tweety the bird flies or not, and the following exchange takes 
place: 


(6.5) a. A: Tweety flies—he is a bird! 
b. B: No, he doesn’t—he’s a penguin! 


In the scenario above the utterances of A and B convey two enthymemes— 
Tweety flies since he is a bird, and Tweety does not fly since he is a penguin. 
A’s enthymeme is underpinned by a topos saying that if we have a situation 
where something is a bird, we can assume that we also have a situation where 
that something flies, n. B’s objection, on the other hand, evokes a topos say- 
ing that if something is a penguin, this something does not fly, ra. Given that 
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Tweety is a penguin, the topos about penguins could be considered more reli- 
able, and A would have to reconsider her judgement. According to Horty (2012), 
the reason why the rule about penguins overrides the one about birds, is that 
the rule saying that penguins do not fly is more specific than the one saying 
that birds do. It is more specific since penguin is a type of bird, but bird is not 
a type of penguin. We think of this kind of subtyping as a topos saying that if 
something is a penguin it is a bird, t3. In (6.6) we see the enthymemes involved 
in this exchange and in (6.7) the topoi evoked. 


= Tweety : Ind 
(6.6) a. & =a] ne é l - [cay : fly(r-x) | 


x = Tweety : Ind 
- E = Àr: . : fly(r. 
b. & =Ar pe ee | [ pas ner fy  do_not_fly(r-x) | 
x:Ind 
3 =Ar: . : fly(r. 
nl a asari haal 
: Ind 
b. tz = dl" . : fly(r. 
T2 r SN [ Gao nat fiy do_not_ y(r-x) | 
x: Ind . 
C. Ta = n ; PE $ [ chira 2 bird(r.x) | 


Let us assume that, at the outset of the exchange in (6.7), the project which A 
has in mind is to reach an agreement with B on whether Tweety flies or not. On 
the topic of Tweety A has access to a set of relevant resources. Among these is 
the topos T, which is loaded onto private topoi on A’s DGB, and a belief about 
Tweety, represented here by a record type like the one in (6.8).? 


x = Tweety : Ind 
(6.8) T Tweety flies = | Chira * bird(x) 
Cy: fly(x) 


In (6.9) we see the type of A’s initial information state, with the topos n: and 
the belief T flies On A’s private DGB. The proposition that ņ; is present on the 
private DGB should be interpreted as n having been brought to the fore in A’s 
mind, but not (yet) taken by A to be shared in the conversation. 


2 Record types representing contextually relevant individuals which are accessed during a dia- 
logue are reminiscent of file cards representing referents of definite noun phrases in Heim 
(1983), and mental files in Recanati (2012). 
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agenda = | ] : list(RecType) 
ivate : | topoi = : list( T 
(69) 184: private ope! tal ist( npes) 
beliefs = Trweety flies : RecType 


shared : RecType 


After A has uttered (6.5a), the enthymeme ¢,—that Tweety flies since he is a 
bird—is under discussion. As a result of this, n is evoked and integrated into 
the shared DGB, as seen in 6.10. 
d= : list(Enth 
(6.10) 194: shared : S : [a E ERARE 
9 topoi = [1] : list(Topos) 


We could imagine a few different scenarios here, the first being that B does not 
recognise n. Unlikely as this may seem, if it were to occur, B could make a clari- 
fication request along the lines of “what do you mean he’s a bird?”, questioning 
the relevance of the premise. A could then reply by pointing to r: if something 
is a bird, it flies. B could agree or disagree with this, and if B objects, A would 
have to provide some support for the claim. If B agrees, she could evaluate the 
argument and possibly object, but in this case not object to the topos that birds 
generally fly, but to the conclusion that the individual Tweety flies, as seen in e}. 
The second scenario is that B does have access to the topos that birds fly, n: and 
that she thereby is able to accommodate s. So the topos ņ is integrated on B’s 
shared DGB, along with s. Thus, B agrees that this enthymeme is indeed under 
discussion. B then further evaluates the enthymeme by searching her resources 
for the type “Tweety”. We assume that B believes that Tweety is a penguin, as 
represented in B’s type for Tweety, Tyyeeryg in (6.11): 


x = Tweety : Ind 
(6.11) Tweety, = | Cona : bird (x) 


Cpenguin ° penguin(x) 


Note that the type in (6.1) might have many other constraints, such as “black 
and white’, “eats fish”, etc. However, we restrict ourselves now to those aspects 
of B’s Tweety-type which are relevant for this dialogue. Now, B continues the 
evaluation by searching her resources for topoi which may be relevant to the 
enthymeme on the one hand and on the other hand to the type of Tweety. She 
finds two such topoi, namely ra “if something is a penguin, it does not fly”, and 
Tz, ‘if something is a penguin, it is a bird”. As stated above, this rule tells us that 
“penguin” is a subtype of “bird”. 
In (6.12) we see B’s information state at this point: 
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| agenda : list(RecType) 
private : | topoi = Lra, T3] : list(Topos) 
| beliefs = They, : RecType 
(6.12) [eud = (sl : list(Enthymeme) 


hared: topoi = [1] : list( Topos) 


x = Tweety : Ind Ree 
com = : RecType 
Ching € bird (x) YP 


Now B may compare n: which was evoked and accommodated in the light of 
A’s enthymematic argument £, with the topoi she herself has loaded onto her 
private DGB, T, and ra. On the one hand we have q, “if something is a bird, it 
flies’, on the other ra, “if something is a penguin, it does not fly” and t3, “if some- 
thing is a penguin, it is a bird”. 

Now B has access to two topoi which are relevant for evaluating Tweety’s 
ability to fly. One according to which he can fly because he is a bird, and one 
according to which he cannot fly because he is a penguin. Since the topos tz says 
that “penguin” and “bird” are in a subtype-supertype relation, ra is more specific 
than T: T2 constitutes a stronger argument as long as it is applicable to Tweety. 

At this point in the dialogue, B has evaluated the enthymeme under discus- 
sion and does not agree. An item is integrated on on B’s agenda to refute A’s 
argument (the assertion “Tweety can’t fly”) followed by the assertion “He’s a 
penguin!” (6.13) is the type of B’s information state after this utterance. The 
topos B would expect A to accommodate is at least ra, (see 6.7b), since this 
topos is required to underpin the enthymeme. 


[agenda = [] : list(RecType) 
x:Ind 
pr: | topoi : [Ar:| cua : bird(x) 
Cpenguin : penguin(x) 
[ pas ner ty : do_not_fly(r.x) |] : list(Topos) 
x = Tweety : Ind 
eud : [Ar:| cwd : bird(x) 
Cyenguin : Penguin(x) | 
[Cao ner ny : do_not_fly(r.x) |] : list(Enthymeme) 


sh: e : assert(B, A, ctnt) 
l-m: Ñ 
ctnt = | e : bird(Tweety) | : RecType 
: Ind 
topoi : UR r l 
Cpenguin : penguin(x) 


[ Cao not ny : do_not_fly(r.x) |] : list(Topos) 
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Let’s assume that A accommodates this topos. A then has to evaluate the 
latest enthymeme under discussion in relation to the enthymeme he himself 
produced, and the activated topoi. If A has access to the same type for Tweety 
as B has, or at least a type which shares the constraint that Tweety is a pen- 
guin, and a topos which says that penguin is a subtype of bird, A will be able to 
evaluate B’s argument and his own argument in the light of B’s argument, and 
come to the conclusion that B’s argument is stronger since it is more specific 
(cf. Horty, 2012). However, if C would enter the discussion and say that Tweety 
actually flies, since he has a pair of artificial wings, both A and B would have to 
reevaluate their position. The type of “Penguin-bird who has artificial wings” is 
more specific than “Bird” or “Penguin-bird”, and therefore a topos stating that 
someone who has artificial wings flies would be stronger, in case the constraint 
“has artificial wings” is in the Tweety-type. 


6.1.2 The Nixon Diamond 

Another problem often discussed in the context of non-monotonic reasoning 
is the so-called “Nixon Diamond’, often visualised as in Figure (3) (Reiter and 
Criscuolo, 1981; Strasser and Antonelli, 2019). In this puzzle, the following situ- 
ation is described: 


(6.14) a. Nixon is a Quaker 
b. Nixon is a Republican 
c. Quakers are pacifists 
d. Republicans are not pacifists 


If we were to formulate rules based on the information in (6.14), these rules 
would make up an inconsistent theory. If we apply (6.14a) and (6.14¢), we arrive 
at the conclusion that Nixon is a pacifist. However, if we apply (6.14b) and 
(6.14d), we arrive at the opposite conclusion, as illustrated in Figure 3. 

Traditionally, problems like these are treated either sceptically or credulously 
(Strasser and Antonelli, 2019). On the sceptical approach only inferences that 
are consistent with all the facts and inference rules of a theory are accepted. 
In the Nixon case that means that neither the conclusion that Nixon is a paci- 
fist, nor the one that he is a non-pacifist, are accepted. The credulous reasoner, 
on the other hand, accepts as many inferences as possible, as long as they are 
not inconsistent with other accepted inferences. In the Nixon case this means 
accepting either the inference that Nixon is a pacifist or the inference that he 
is a non-pacifist. 

However, neither of these approaches tells us how agents interactively rea- 
son to draw one conclusion or the other, possibly based on different takes on a 
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situation or type of situation, or because their goals differ. The arguments made 
may be aimed at e.g. retrospectively justifying a speaker’s position rather than 
reaching a conclusion based on an accepted set of topoi, or at reaching a spe- 
cific outcome supported by some topoi but not others. We therefore suggest 
that we look at problems related to human non-monotonic reasoning from a 
rhetorical perspective in a dialogue setting. 

The Nixon diamond-puzzle is slightly different from the puzzle discussed 
in Section 6.1.1. In the case of the Tweety puzzle there is a subtype relation- 
ship between “penguin” and “bird”, which means that “penguin” entails “bird”. 
Therefore, in the case of Tweety, we can follow the principle that a more specific 
rule, T, “penguins do not fly’, (6.7b), takes precedence over a less specific rule 
like n “birds fly’, (6.7a). In the case of the Nixon diamond there is no entail- 
ment relation between “Quaker” and “Republican”. Instead, the puzzle arises 
from two types entailing incompatible types (pacifist and non-pacifist respec- 
tively), while both being applicable to one individual. 


Republican 


FIGURE 3 
The “Nixon Diamond” 


To illustrate what a rhetorical approach to non monotonic reasoning would 
look like, let us imagine again a conversation between two people discussing 
whether Nixon is (or was) a pacifist or a non-pacifist. Two of the arguments 
presented by the dialogue participants are the following: 


(6.15) a. A: Nixon is not a pacifist—he’s a Republican! 
b. B: He's a pacifist—he’s a Quaker! 


Initially in this conversation, A assigns Richard Nixon a type which may be 
restricted in a number of ways, but has at least the restrictions non_pacifist and 
Republican. We see this type in (6.16). Tyixon, is a subtype of the less specific type 


T Nixon 


non pac 
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x = Nixon: Ind | 

(6.16) Tan, = | Cnon_pacifist : HON_pacifist(x) 
C : republican(x) 


republican * 


x = Nixon : Ind 
x) 


6. Tyi = 
( 17) NixOMnon pac S :non_pacifist 


non_pacifist * 
A also has access to a topos saying that if someone is a Republican, that person 
is anon-pacifist. We refer to this topos, “Republicans are non-pacifists” in (6.18), 
as TL 


(6.18) j= UR ae 


republican al : [Chon pacifist : non_pacifist(r.x) | 


Crepublican 
In (6.19) we see A’s information state just before she produces the utterance 
(6.15a). On the agenda is a claim that Nixon is not a pacifist, and on private 


topoi the topos n: saying that Republicans are non-pacifists. 


k : claim(SELF) 
agenda = [ 


topoi = [z] : list( Topos) 


: list(RecType 
ctnt: TNixon,on pa l l s 


(6.19) | pr: 


beliefs = Tyixon, : RecType 


We assume that A has a conversational game similar to the suggestion game 
discussed in Chapter 5, Figure 1, loaded onto her DGB. This game—let us call 
it the claim game—allows for a player to make a claim followed by a move to 
support this claim, corresponding to the motivation move of the suggestion 
game. After this move the other player may either agree, disagree, or refute the 
argument by means of a new round of the claim game. 

In order to completely account for the dialogue in (6.15) we would have to 
make further adjustments to the update rules presented in Chapters 4 and 5. 
However, as in our account of the Tweety puzzle, we have omitted some steps 
of our analysis in order to focus on the dynamics of enthymemes, topoi and 
beliefs. 

After having stated that Nixon is not a pacifist, (6.15a), A’s shared informa- 
tion state is updated. A now considers it a shared comittment that Nixon is a 
non-pacifist. In (6.20) we see the type of A’s shared information state at this 
point: 
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| eud = [] : list(Enthymeme) | | 
topoi = [|] : Topos 
(6.20) | sh: prev : RecType 


l-m: | e : claim(SELF) 


ctnt: T ian pac 


| com = UT : RecType I 


When A has uttered his argument in favour of Nixon not being a pacifist— 
that Nixon is a Republican—‘sh.com’ and ‘l-m’ are updated on A’s DGB, and 
the enthymeme ¢,—“Nixon is a Republican, therefore he is not a pacifist”—is 
added. A now expects ¢, to be shared in the conversation (6.21). We see the type 
of A’s information state after these updates in (6.22): 


x = Nixon: Ind 


(6.21) &= an RE S : [Chon pacifist : non_pacifist(r.x) | 
repu! ican "^ 


[eud = (el : list(Enthymeme) 
topoi = [] : list( Topos) 

| prev : RecType 
prev: | E f T 


(6.22) |sh: 


ctnt : T ans pac 
e : motivate(SELF) 


e: x = Nixon : Ind 
ctnt: l 
L Crepublican : republican(x) 


| com = UT : RecType 


Now, since A knows that she is presenting an enthymeme, and that there exists 
a link between the antecedent and consequent of (6.15a), A assumes that the 
topos tT, underpinning s, is now shared. Thus, t;—if someone is a Republi- 
can, that person is a non-pacifist—is integrated on her shared DGB as seen in 
(6.23). 


_| eud = Ls) : list(Enthymeme) 
(6.23) oh: pa = [n] : list( Topos) | 


Let us now focus on the information state of dialogue participant B. When A 
has uttered (6.15b) the topos n and a belief about Nixon that is relevant to the 
conversation (that is, one that involves at least the constraint that Nixon is a 
Republican) are integrated on B’s private DGB. Based on this the enthymeme £; 
is also accommodated. 
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At the point in the dialogue where A has just uttered (6.15b), we thus assume 
that B’s shared information state is of the type in (6.24). 


eud = Ls) : list(Enthymeme) 

topoi = [] : list( Topos) 
(6.24) |sh: prev : RecType 

lm: e f : ames 


ctnt : T an pac 


By the rule f; 


ntegrate_topos 
DGB. 


In order to evaluate s B accesses his knowledge of Nixon, represented as the 


(see Section 4.1.3), the topos 7, is integrated on B’s shared 


type in (6.25). This type has, among others, the constraint Quaker. Since the 
belief that Nixon is also a Republican is already shared, this is also a constraint 
on (6.25). 


x = Nixon: Ind 
(6.25) Tan) Cquaker : Quaker(x) 
CRepublican : Republican(x) 


For some reason, either because B wants to argue that Nixon is a pacifist, 
or because Quaker is simply a more salient quality of Nixon for him than 
Republican, the topos which is pushed onto B’s private topoi is Ta: as seen in 
(6.26). 


x: Ind 


(6.26) t= af j : [Cpacitise : Pacifist(r.x) | 


Cquaker : Quaker(x 


Dialogue participant B now must take two topoi into account. According to 
one of these, which he considers shared, if you are a Republican you are not 
a pacifist. According to the other, which is private, if you are a Quaker you are 
a pacifist. On the other hand B has to consider the type of an individual who 
is both a Quaker and a Republican. On B’s private topoi we find a topos saying 
that Quakers are pacifists (t2), and on shared topoi a topos saying that Repub- 
licans are not pacifists (t,). The topos tz underpins a move being added to B’s 
agenda which is part of an enthymematic argument refuting the claim made 
by A, that Nixon is a pacifist. 

B assumes that (6.15b) conveys an enthymeme saying that Nixon is not a 
pacifist, since he is a Republican, £, below. This enthymeme also evokes the 
topos Tz, which B now expects to be shared in the conversation. 
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x = Nixon: Ind 


(6.27) £2= ar 


Crepublican : quaker(x 


l : [ Cpaciñst : pacifist(r.x) | 


In (6.28) we see B’s information state after uttering (6.15d). 


on | agenda = [] | 
private : 


| topoi = [] : list(Topos) 

[eud = Les, £] : list(Enthymeme) 

(6.28) e : sssert(SELF) 

shared : | |-m: P K = nixon : Ind | 
CQuaker : Quaker(x) 

| topoi = Lra, 7] : list( Topos) 


Now B’s take on the state of the dialogue is that there are two enthymemes 
under discussion—Nixon is a Quaker and therefore a pacifist, and Nixon is a 
Republican and therefore a non-pacifist. On B’s view it is also the case that topoi 
underpinning both arguments have been evoked in the dialogue. Since “paci- 
fist” and “non-pacifist” can never be in a subtype—supertype relation to each 
other, A and B must interactively evaluate the arguments based on how general 
they take the rules expressed in the topoi to be and whether they think that one 
of the rules is more committing than the other. One could for example say that 
if someone is a Quaker, that person has to be a pacifist, otherwise he would no 
longer be a Quaker, while being a Republican could mean nothing more than 
having voted for a Republican candidate—not necessarily embracing all polit- 
ical views typically taken by Republicans. It is obviously also possible to reason 
in favour of the conclusion that Nixon is a non-pacifist in a similar way. 

We believe that this kind of argumentation could be modelled along the 
lines of the analysis of our example dialogue so far, but we leave the details 
of this analysis for future work. For a monolithic logical system the presence 
of inconsistent conclusions and the impact of individual preferences on the 
acceptability of topoi, as well as the ambiguity of terms used, present a prob- 
lem. However, this is not a problem in dialogue, since dialogue participants 
can at any point back track, make clarification requests, specify and negotiate 
arguments and motivations, meaning, etc. Thus, in order to capture reason- 
ing in interaction, we need to allow for different conclusions being drawn by 
different participants, and also for participants reaching different conclusions 
depending on context and point of view. 
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6.2 Drawing on Topoi in Conversation 


In the previous sections in this chapter we have considered examples which 
were made up to illustrate some problems introduced by the non-monotonicity 
often found in common sense reasoning. However, in spontaneous dialogue, 
reasoning is often messier than that. For example, reasoning may be inter- 
twined with lexical disambiguation and anaphora resolution and—especially 
if the conversational participants have a close personal relationship—it is hard 
for an external analyst to tell which topoi are accessible to the participants in 
a particular interaction. 

In order to account for the reasoning in such interactions, more manipula- 
tions of enthymemes and topoi involved may thus be necessary compared to 
what is needed to account for clear cut examples from the literature. 

In this section we will return to an exchange previously discussed in Chap- 
ter 1, about whether dogs should be allowed upstairs or not. We argue that one 
component in this reasoning process is the set of topoi that are evoked through- 
out the conversation, and we will suggest how the dialogue participants can 
arrive at the reasoning behaviour displayed in this excerpt through manipula- 
tions of the surface enthymemes and the topoi that underpin them. 

In doing so, we are not claiming that we can determine the exact resources 
which any particular dialogue participant would have at their disposal when 
taking part in this dialogue. Rather we set ourselves the task of describing 
which topoi and enthymemes could be accessed by an agent in order for the 
dialogue to play out the way it does. There is a great, if not unlimited, num- 
ber of possible topoi through which the same result could be achieved. What 
is important is to show that our theory enables us to formulate at least one of 
these. Let us first have a look at the dialogue again: 


(6.29) CHERRILYN: Most dogs aren't allowed up (pause) upstairs. 
He’s allowed to go wherever he wants (pause) do what- 
ever he likes. 


FIONA: Too right! 

So they should! 

Shouldn't they? 
CHERRILYN: Yeah I mean (pause) dog hairs rise anyway so 
FIONA: What do you mean, rise? 


CHERRILYN: The hair (pause) it rises upstairs. 
I mean I, you know friends said it was, oh God I 
wouldn't allow mine upstairs because of all the 
(pause) dog hairs! 
Oh well (pause) they go up there anyway. 
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FIONA: So, but I don't know what it is, right, it’s only a few 
bloody hairs! (BNC file KBL:4196—4206) 


The dialogue in (6.29) is essentially about whether dogs should be allowed 
everywhere in the house, or—more specifically—upstairs. Important for the 
analysis of this conversation is the notion of communicative project (3.2.3.2). 
The overall project seems to be to establish and expand common ground 
regarding where dogs should be allowed and why, and the argumentation 
orients either in favour of or against dogs being allowed upstairs. However, 
it is possible to distinguish sub-projects, like the clarification sequence after 
Cherrilyn’s utterance Yeah I mean, dog hairs rise anyway so. We will look at 
the enthymemes conveyed and topoi available to the dialogue partners at 
certain points in time throughout the dialogue, starting with Cherrilyn just 
after she has uttered He is allowed to go wherever he wants, do whatever he 
likes. 

Fiona’s response to Cherrilyn’s claim that her dog is allowed to go every- 
where, the utterance Too right! So they should! Shouldn't they? ends with a tag 
question. Tag questions may have at least two functions—to signal uncertainty 
in the speaker, or to bring the interlocutor into the conversation (Andersen, 
1998). In this context the function of the question could be either or both of 
these. Cherrilyn has already communicated her view when she said that her 
dog is allowed to go wherever he wants (including upstairs) and do whatever 
he likes, but she does so implicitly. In her response Too right, so they should, 
shouldn't they? Fiona shows agreement with the proposition that dogs should 
be allowed upstairs. 

Now, Cherrilyn could produce any out of many different utterances in re- 
sponse to Fiona’s agreement, but she chooses Yeah, I mean, dog hairs rise any- 
way. There is obviously no way of telling precisely why and based on which 
assumptions Cherrilyn says this. However, she seems to be taking a stand for 
dogs being allowed to go upstairs, since she claims that her own dog is allowed 
to “go wherever he likes”. 

The continuation of this dialogue implies that Cherrilyn intends her utter- 
ance in (6.29), Yeah, I mean, dog hairs rise anyway, as support for her earlier 
claim. 

In (6.30) we see the enthymematic argument conveyed by Cherrilyn’s utter- 
ances, where the proposition that dog hairs rise is given as a reason for Cherri- 
lyn’s dog being allowed upstairs. We refer to this enthymeme—“dog hairs rise, 
therefore my dog is allowed upstairs” as eu represented in TTR as a function 
from a situation type where dog hairs rise, to a situation where Cherrilyn’s dog 
is allowed upstairs. 
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x = cherrilyn’s_dog : Ind 
Y: Ind Cog : dog(x) 
(6.30) ecl Caoghairs : doghairs(y) | - | e-loc : Loc 
Crise : rise(y) Cupstairs : UpStairs(e-loc) 
Che allowed : be_allowed(x, e-loc) 


We assume that Cherrilyn’s information state is updated with the enthymeme 
eu which she now considers to be under discussion. If Cherrilyn expects the 
interaction to be successful, that is, if she expects Fiona to correctly interpret 
her utterance in relation to the previous discourse, Cherrilyn must assume that 
a topos or set of topoi underpinning the enthymeme is also accommodated 
by Fiona. Thus, Cherrilyn’s gameboard will be updated with the relevant topos 
or set of topoi via either update rule firregrate topos L 
1, section 2) and fintegrate resource topos (Section 4.2.5 and Appendix 1, section 2), 
depending on the salience of the integrated topos? with regard to the inter- 


Section 4.2.2 and Appendix 


locutor, in this case Fiona. 

Contextual clues and intonation might contribute to Fiona’s ability to ac- 
commodate an enthymematic relation between the utterance Yeah, dog hairs 
rise anyway and the previously established and agreed upon notion that dogs 
should be allowed upstairs. However, there is still need for a topos warranting 
the reasoning in &. 

The most straightforward way of obtaining the topos that underpins ¢, is by 
removing the manifest fields of the enthymeme.* In this case that means that 
the underpinning topos would be “dog hairs rise, therefore dogs are allowed 
upstairs”. However, Fiona signals a lack of understanding by asking “what do 
you mean rise”. This indicates that the topos is not acceptable to her. 

So, we assume that Fiona interprets Cherrilyn’s utterances as expressing an 
enthymematic argument, meaning that ¢, is integrated on Fiona’s shared game- 
board at this point in time. Fiona then tries to find a topos warranting £. Fail- 
ing to do so, she makes a clarification request which indicates that none of 
the meanings of rise which she is aware of helps her reach a relevant inter- 
pretation of the utterance. Fiona’s clarification request is an explicit signal 
that she has not been able to accommodate a topos or set of topoi warrant- 
ing &. 


3 Fora discussion of this see Section 4.2.5. 
4 See Section 4.2.1 and Section 4.2.2 for a discussion about different ways in which enthymemes 
and topoi can be related. 
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In her response to the clarification request Cherrilyn does not only elabo- 
rate which interpretation of rise she had in mind, she also adds a sequence 
to explain the reasoning behind her utterance dog hairs rise anyway. The se- 
quence friends said it was, oh God I wouldn't allow mine upstairs because of all 
the dog hairs actually evokes a topos—tyogs sea —the relevance of which Cher- 
rilyn rejects by saying dog hairs rise anyway. 

So, let us look more closely at the underpinning topoi and the reasoning that 
would be necessary for arriving at ¢, drawing on these topoi. 


6.21 The Topoi of Dog Hairs 

One topos that everybody involved seems to agree on is that if a dog with hairs 
is at a certain place at a certain time, there will be hairs of that dog at that 
place at a later point in time. We call this topos Yara dogs she aS represented in 
(6.31). 


(6.3 1 ) Thairy_dogs_shed = 


[x : Ind 
Caog : dog(x) [z : set(Ind) ] 
y : set(Ind) Chairs,  hairs(z) 
avs Chairs : hairs(y) | Cof of(z, r.x) 
Cop: Ofy, x) e-time, : Time 
e-loc : Loc c, :r.e-time < e-time, 
e-time : Time | Che, : be(z, r.e-loc, e-time) | 
| Che : be(x, e-loc, e-time) | 


We may generalise the topos in (6.31) by removing the field labelled with ‘y’ in 
the domain type and all the fields which depend on the y-field, Chairs and Cop 
There is nothing in the return type that depends on these fields, and therefore 
a generalisation is possible. The topos we obtain after the generalisation says 
that if there is a dog upstairs at some point in time there will be hairs there at 
a later point in time (no matter if the dog is hairy or not). We call this topos 


Tdogs shed: 
[x : Ind | [z:set(Ind) ] 
Cdog : dog(x) Chairs, : hairs(z) 
y: set(Ind) Cof : f(z, r.x) 
6.32) T =Ar: J 
(6.32) Taogs shed e-loc : Loc e-time, : Time 
e-time : Time c, :r.e-time < e-time, 
| Che : be(x, e-loc, e-time) | | Cpe, : be(z, r.e-loc, e-time) | 
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In this case we are interested in dogs shedding in a specific location— 
upstairs. The raas sned Could be made more specific, by adding fields to the 
domain type (see Appendix 2). We then obtain a topos specifying that Tyas shed 
applies to situations where the location is upstairs, that is if a dog is upstairs 
at some point in time, there will be doghairs upstairs at a later point in time. 
Since upstairs is a subtype of location, (6.33), which we refer to aS Tags up shed up» 
is a specification of Tyas shea iN (6.32). 


[x : Ind - 
* s (x) z:set(Ind) 

"as" HOEL Chairs, : hairs(z) 

y: set(Ind) : 


Cor : Of(z, r. 
(6.33) Togs up shed up =A: e-loc : Loc of # Of(2, rx) 


, e-time, : Time 
Cupstairs : Upstairs(e-loc) 


c ; c, :r.e-time<e-time; 
e-time : Time 


| Che, : be(z, r.e-loc, e-time;) | 


| Che : be(x, e-loc, e-time) | 


Cherrilyn and Fiona would also, presumably, have access to a topos stating that 
doghairs upstairs are undesirable. We refer to this topos as Thairs up unde, 


|x: Ind 

Cdog : dog(x) 

e-loc : Loc 

Cupstairs : Upstairs(e-loc) 
(6.34) Thairs_up_undes AS: set(Ind) i fOmnianaiis : undesirable(r) | 
Chairs, : hairs(z) 
Cor, : Of(2, x) 
e-time, : Time 


| Che, : be(z, e-loc, e-time,) | 


Now, in order to arrive at a topos saying that dogs upstairs are undesirable, 
Tdogs up_undey We need to combine the topoi Tyogs up hairs up ANA Thairs up_undes We do 
this through composition. 


6.2.2 Composition of Topoi and Enthymemes 

To discuss composition of two topoi or enthymemes, we first need to talk about 
how to derive fixed-point types for functions in TTR (for an in-depth discussion, 
see Cooper, 20054). In this context a fixed point type represents a holistic, or 
static, perspective on the two situation types involved in a topos. For example, 
if we have a topos saying that “if the weather is warm, people spend time at 
the beach’, we may from this topos construe a type of situation which is war- 
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ranted by the topos, namely one where the weather is warm and people spend 
time at the beach. In more formal terms, the fixed point type of a function f, 
F (f), is obtained by extending the type of the domain of f with the dependent 
type that characterises its range (Cooper, 2005a); see Appendix 2, section 3 for 
a formal definition. 

To obtain a fixed-point type for Togs up hairs up We Need to merge the domain 
type and the result type adjusting the references to r in the dependencies, as 
shown in (6.35). We will refer to this type as F (Tyogs up hairs up)» and we could say 
it represents a situation where there is a dog upstairs at some point in time and 
dog hairs upstairs at a later point in time. 


|x: Ind 
Caog : dog(x) 
e-loc : Loc 
Cupstairs : Upstairs(e-loc) 
e-time : Time 
Che : be(x, e-loc, e-time) 
z:set(Ind) 


Chairs, : hairs(z) 


(6.3 5) F LEAR -bai vel = 


Cor, : Of(2, x) 
e-time, : Time 
c.: e-time < e-time, 


| Che, : be(z, e-loc, e-time)) | 


(6.36) The composition 7, © T3 of two topoi t, and t, such that 
qı =Ar: T. Tarl, T2 = Ar: T3 + T,(r), and F (1) E Ts, is Ar: F (t1) Talr) 


According to the definition in (6.36) the fixed-point type of a topos must 
be a subtype of the domain-type (antecedent) of the topos with which it is 


to be composed. Since ¥ ( is a subtype of the domain type of 


TER hansip) 


Tiara up_undes they may be composed. The composition of these topoi—tgogs up. 


hairs_up Q Thairs_up_undes 1S Tdogs_and_hairs_up_undes In (6.37). 
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(6.37) Ar: F (Tan hasap | Cundesirable : undesirable(r) | = 
x:Ind 

Caog  dog(x) 

e-loc : Loc 

Cupstairs : UpStairs(e-loc) 
e-time : Time 

Che : be(x, e-loc, e-time) 
z:set(Ind) 


Chairs, : hairs(z) 


Ar: 


N | Cagasstable : undesirable(r) | 


Cor, : Of(Z, x) 
e-time, : Time 
c, : e-time < e-time, 


| Che, : be(z, e-loc, e-time;) | 


Through generalisation, we finally arrive at a topos stating that if a dog is 
upstairs, that is an undesirable situation: 


[x : Ind 


Cdog : dog(x) 
e-loc : Loc 


(6.38) Taogs up undes = ÀF: - [ Cundesirable : undesirable(r) | 


Cupstairs : UpStairs(e-loc) 
e-time : Time 


| Che : be(x, e-loc, e-time) | 
The topos in (6.38) seems to be recognized by Cherrilyn and Fiona, in the sense 
that they are both aware that this is a generally accepted way of reasoning. 
Also, it serves as underpinning for a second enthymeme in this dialogue—an 
enthymeme evoked by Cherrilyn’s report of her friends’ comment I wouldn't 
allow mine upstairs because of all the dog hairs!, which would also be under- 
pinned by a topos like Y ades aisat iN (6.39). 


s: Rec 


(6.39) Tundes_disal = ard | Ñ disallow(r.s)) 


Cundesirable * undesirable(s) 


In order to reason as they do, Cherrilyn’s friends have to accept not only the 
tOPOS Tyogs up hairs up Dut also a topos saying the opposite—if there are no dogs 
upstairs, there will be no dog hairs upstairs. In other words, Cherrilyn’s friends 
interpret the implication between dogs up and hairs up as a biconditional. This 
type of reasoning may be logically faulty, but it has been shown implication 
is often interpreted this way (Stenning and van Lambalgen, 2008), and this 
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interpretion may be more useful in many real life situations. For example, if we 
do a job we get paid, and if we do not do the job we do not get paid—it is not 
the case that we may get paid even if we do not do the job. 

However, when Cherrilyn points out that her friend’s reasoning—and that 
of all other dogs-upstairs-disallowers—is not valid, it could be argued that she 
in fact forces the conversation, or the conversation participants, to accommo- 
date a more logically accurate way of reasoning, or a higher degree of exactness 
of reasoning. 

So, by pointing to the fact that hairs rise, drawing on the topos Tara down hairs_up 
in (6.40), Cherrilyn has demonstrated that it is not possible to avoid hairs 
upstairs by keeping dogs downstairs. Also, we would need a topos saying that 
if two possible actions lead to the same result, you should choose the action 
which is preferable in some respect, for example because it takes less effort or 
because it gives some additional desirable result. 


(6.40) a. if there are doghairs downstairs at some point in time there will be 
doghairs upstairs at a later point in time 


[x : Ind a E 
j En (x) z:set(Ind) 
E x 
dog CO8 Chairs, : hairs(z) 
y: set(Ind) k 


Cof : of(z, r. 
Chairs, : hairs(y) of, : Of(Z, 7.x) 


b. Ar: cog : of y, x) 
e-loc : Loc 


e-loc, : Loc 
Cupstairs : Upstairs(e-loc) 


, e-time, : Time 
Caownstairs : downstairs(e-loc) , l 
l l c.:r.e-time<e-time, 
e-time : Time 


| Che, : be(z, e-loc;, e-time)) | 


| Che : bey, e-loc, e-time) 


So there is a question of balancing the undesirable consequences of dogs 
upstairs with the desirable consequences. Cherrilyn’s point is that it does not 
matter which of these takes precedence, since both options—allowing dogs 
upstairs or not allowing dogs upstairs—result in the same type of situation: 
hairs upstairs. 

Fiona, on the other hand, questions the topos that dogs should not be 
allowed upstairs from another angle: She claims that dog hairs upstairs is not a 
serious problem, which renders the discussion of whether hairs get upstairs or 
not less relevant. The topos which she is challenging is Theirs up_undes* 

Our analysis of this example illustrates how the topoi underpinning an argu- 
ment must be recognisable to interlocutors in order for the communication to 
be successful. To obtain a topos that would warrant the conclusion that dogs 
should be allowed upstairs based on the premise that dog hairs rise, many 
manipulations on topoi are required. 
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In her first utterance “dog hairs rise anyway”, Cherrilyn fails to relevantly 
connect the enthymeme to the topoi to which she has access, so she clarifies 
not only by elaborating on the appropriate interpretation of rise, but also by 
pointing to an enthymeme partly based on competing topoi. This dialogue is 
thus an example of a spontaneous conversation of the kind we mentioned in 
connection to the Nixon puzzle, where the set of topoi drawn on by individual 
dialogue participants is not necessarily consistent, and where dialogue partici- 
pants sometimes utilise topoi which they do not agree with. This is not surpris- 
ing per se—as humans we are capable of reasoning about actual and hypothet- 
ical situations considering matters from different points of view depending on 
the context. However, modelling this kind of reasoning requires a theory that 
allows inconsistent rules and rules which can be manipulated with regard to 
context. 


6.3 Acquiring Topoi in Interaction 


In Chapter 1 we mentioned that topoi can be seen as cultural indicators. This 
means that the topoi which members of a group live by can be seen as a char- 
acterisation of the socio-cultural environment of that group. Similarly, an indi- 
vidual’s personal set of topoi can be seen as defining the experiences of that 
individual. However, such sets are by no means closed—we acquire new topoi 
throughout life, some are explicitly pointed out to us, some we learn through 
inference. Consider, for example, the exchange in (6.41) taken from a corpus of 
argumentative three-party dialogues (Lavelle et al., 2012). 


(6.41) A: I wanna wanna know what she plays but 
[you know what I mean] 
B: [apparently she’s the next Mozart] 
A: the next Mozart so piano (GP13 47-50) 


A’s final utterance in (6.41) conveys the enthymeme in (6.42)—She is the next 
Mozart, hence, she plays the piano. 


(6.42) she is the next Mozart 
she plays the piano 


Let us assume a situation where B does not know which instrument Mozart 
played. When encountering the enthymeme in (6.42), B may accommodate a 
topos saying that if someone is a Mozart, they play the piano. Not only can 
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this topos tentatively be made common ground in the dialogue, it can also be 
incorporated into B’s long-term resources. Previously, we have thought of the 
rhetorical resources of a dialogue participant as something external to the DGB. 
However, in order to model, within our current theory, an update where topoi 
are added to the long term resources of an agent, we will introduce ‘resources’ 
as a third field on the DGB. In facquire topos below, the type associated with the 
label ‘resources’ is list( Topos}, since the only resources we will consider here 
are topoi. 

The function handling the update of resources by means of topos accommo- 
dation says that if there is no topos accessible in your rhetorical resources such 
that it can be used to warrant the enthymeme currently under discussion, you 
may add a topos which is identical to the enthymeme under discussion to the 
topoi that are shared in the conversation, and also incorporate it in your rhetor- 
ical resources. In order to formulate such a rule, we must first define negation 
for record types. Following Cooper and Ginzburg (2015) we define negation as 
in (6.43):5 


(6.43) For any type T, an object a is of type ~T, a: =T, iff there is some T such 
that a: T and T' precludes T (T' L T) 


The update rule focguire topos Says that if there is no topos in the rhetorical 
resources of an agent of which the enthymeme currently under discussion 
is a specification, then the agent is licensed to add a topos identical to that 
enthymeme not only to the topoi which are shared in the conversation, but also 
to their rhetorical resources. In future interactions, this topos might be adjusted 
or generalised further, or rejected if the agent learns that it is unacceptable to 
many of her interlocutors. 


(6.44) Lins 3 


resources : list( Topos) t : Topos 
Ar: eud : list(Enthymeme) | | - Ae: ~ | c, : in(t, resources) 
shared : j 
topos : list( Topos) Ca : spec(t, fst(r.shared.eud)) 


resources = [fst(r.shared.eud) | r.resources] : list(Topos) 
shared : | topoi = [fst(r.shared.eud) | r.shared.topos ] : list(Topos) | 


Situations where we encounter enthymemes for which we cannot find a suit- 
able underpinning topos can be expected to be more frequent when individ- 


5 See also Section 4.2.4 and Appendix 2, Section 1.1 on preclusion. 
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uals find themselves in novel types of situations. This is the case for adults 
experiencing unfamiliar socio-cultural contexts as well as for children who are 
struggling to get a grip on functional and acceptable reasoning, It has been 
suggested that enthymematic reasoning plays a role for lexical disambiguation 
(Pustejovsky, 1998), and we suggest that it also may play a role for acquisition 
of new concepts by means of accommodation of new topoi. However, due to a 
tendency to overextension, discussed for example by Barrett (1978) and Clark 
(2015), the meaning children associate with an expression sometimes deviates 
from the conventional meaning of that expression in the language community. 
An example of this can be found in the following interaction of a mother 
reading a bedtime story to a four-year-old child from Breitholtz (2015): 


(6.45) MOTHER: When Snow White was still a baby her mother died. After 
some time her father, the king, remarried. His new wife 
was beautiful but vain and wicked. 

CHILD: Yes mum—a widow! 


To anyone familiar with the conventional meaning of the word widow, it seems 
obvious that the child has got it wrong. However, how did she get it wrong? And 
can the mechanisms of how she got it wrong explain how most of us eventually 
get it right? 

The mother’s utterance in (6.45) says explicitly that Snow White’s step- 
mother is vain and wicked. Thus we may assume that the type of Snow White’s 
step mother that is common ground in the dialogue this far is the one in (6.46).® 


x = Snow White's stepmother : Ind 
(6.46) Tarn Cvain * vain(x) 
Cwicked : Wicked (x) 


The child's utterance together with that of the mother convey a co-constructed 
enthymeme saying that Snow White’s stepmother is vain and wicked, therefore, 
she is a widow. We refer to this enthymeme as £, as seen in (6.47). Intuitively, 
£ represents the idea that if you have a situation of the type where someone is 
vain and wicked, you can predict the type of situation where that person is a 
widow. 


6 This could also be a subtype of 6.46 including other constraints like “woman”. However, we 
leave aside such considerations here for clarity. 
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x = Snow White's stepmother : Ind 
(6.47) euel" Cyain 1 Vain(x)  [ Cvidow : Widow(r-x) | 
Cwicked * wicked(x) 


For the child to make this argument, we must assume that she has access to a 
topos warranting £, for example n below. The question is—how was this topos 
established? 


x:Ind 
(6.48) nell Cyain : vain(x) : [widow : Widow(r.x) | 
Cwicked * wicked(x) 


It seems reasonable to say that if the child believes that someone being vain 
and wicked is a reason for concluding that that person is a widow, the child 
perceives vain and wicked as essential components of the meaning of the word 
widow. But how was this idea established? No one is likely to have told the child 
that widow means vain and wicked, or that widows are vain and wicked. We 
argue that this is a result of children’s tendency to overextension mentioned 
above, and the general ability of accommodation (previously discussed in sec- 
tion 4.2.5). 

One possible source of input leading the child to construe a topos that would 
warrant ¢, is other fairy tales such as Cinderella: 


(6.49) “After a few years Cinderella’s father took a new wife, a widow with two 
daughters of her own” 


From this passage, we learn that Cinderella’s stepmother is a widow. As the 
story evolves, we receive evidence that she is also vain and wicked. From the 
story of Cinderella a topos regarding widows may be tentatively construed, 
namely the one in (6.50): 


x: Ind | E : vain(r.x) | 


6. =Ar: 
(6.50) tT ,=Ar ee Cwickea Wicked (r.x) 


This topos says that if we have a situation of the type where someone is a widow, 
we also have a type of situation where that person is vain and wicked. 

There are many ways in which human reasoning does not adhere to the rules 
of classical logic—some of these we have discussed in this book. The tran- 
sistion from t, to nin this example is an instance of one of the most obvious 
deviations of human reasoning with respect to classical logic—biconditional 
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strengthening, that is, interpreting conditionals as biconditionals (Wason, 1968; 
Sztencel, 2018). 

We could think of this as a principle of human reasoning and introduce a 
rule in our model saying that if we have a topos Ar: T, - T3, we are licensed to add 
to our resources a topos Ar : T, - T}. We could also think of the reasoning process 
as more associative, and related to the kind of associations that arise in neural 
activity where co-activation of two neural patterns eventually leads to external 
stimulation of one engendering the second pattern even in the absence of a 
stimulus, often referred to as Hebbian reinforcement (Hebb, 1949). From this 
point of view, a child may perceive a number of features co-occurring in one 
particular situation, and based on this may construe various types of depen- 
dencies between these features, and the ones that co-occur more often will 
eventually be more strongly connected. Thus, when encountering a type of sit- 
uation where someone (Snow White's stepmother) is vain and wicked, the child 
draws on a type of situation in (6.51), a fixed-point type’ of tz. 


x: Ind 
idow : Wid 
(6.5 1 ) Cwidow * WI ow(x) 


Cwicked * wicked (x) 


Cyain : Vain(x) 


Other topoi that would be possible to derive from (6.51) include ones saying 
that vain widows are wicked and that widows are wicked and vain. In fact, from 
all topoi we may, in principle, derive any topos that has the same fixed point 
type. 

This way of thinking about the building up of rhetorical resources and con- 
cepts may seem very open ended. However, we do not argue that the topoi we 
have access to are necessarily biconditional or that any topos derived from a 
particular situation type is acceptable in reasoning, but in order to model the 
acquisition of new topoi our theory must allow for less restricted ways of mak- 
ing inferences. 

To achieve a dynamic theory of language learning and reasoning, where we 
can account for things like the overextension common in children, while at 
the same time mostly avoid unacceptable predictions, we believe it necessary 
to include a statistical or probabilistic component. Exactly how this would be 
set up we leave aside for the time being, but it seems intuitively clear that the 
child, as she encounters the word “widow” in other situations, will revise the 


7 See Section 6.2.2. 
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dependencies of the relevant topoi in her resources, and “vain” and “wicked” 
will gradually move from the centre of the meaning of widow to the periphery 
to become at most a connotation. 


6.4 Summary 


In this chapter we have seen examples illustrating how we use reasoning to 
establish the meaning of words as well as to disambiguate word meaning. Our 
approach allows us to represent misunderstanding and misinterpretation of 
meaning, since it is based on the conceptualisation of entities and individuals 
rather than on a God's eye view of meaning. Thus our account fits well with an 
approach to meaning where speakers constantly adjust meanings on the basis 
of experience, which can be found in work by for example Pustejovsky (1998), 
Cooper (2012), Gregoromichelaki et al. (2012), Ludlow (2014), Kempson et al. 
(2016) and Larsson and Myrendal (2017). 

One of the advantages of using topoi rather than default rules as underpin- 
ning for the kind of non-monotonic reasoning we find in enthymemes, is that 
the set of topoi of one agent does not necessarily constitute a monolithic logical 
system. Thus the topoi in an individual’s resources do not need to be consistent 
or lead to consistent conclusions even within one model or domain (Breitholtz, 
20144). 

The ability to follow various strains of reasoning—also inconsistent ones— 
seems to be a prerequisite for the complex type of interactive language under- 
standing and problem solving that humans master so well. However, in order to 
fully take advantage of the possibility to model this ability, we need to be able to 
account for the reasoning of agents with access to a wider range of topoi than 
those we have considered here. 

A natural progression of the account presented here would be to extend our 
model to include a probabilistic component. This would enable us to make 
predictions regarding the enthymematic inferences of an agent with access to 
several topoi applicable in a particular situation. It would also allow for mod- 
elling the learning of new topoi through interaction with other agents. 

Interesting work has been done by Cooper et al. (2014) on probabilistic 
semantics in TTR, and Clark and Lappin (2010) convincingly show how lan- 
guage learning is related to probability theory. Both of these approaches fit well 
with the approach that we suggest, and they offer a way to introduce a proba- 
bilistic component into the account of learning presented here. 
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Conclusions and Future Work 


71 Conclusions 


In this book we have investigated the role of enthymemes and topoi in dialogue. 
These concepts, which are known from Aristotle’s work, refer to rhetorical argu- 
ments and the warrants of such arguments respectively. A defining feature 
of an enthymeme is that the conclusion does not necessarily follow from its 
premises (unlike in a logical argument), and therefore the topoi that underpin 
enthymemes must be acceptable to the audience or interlocutor at which the 
argument is aimed. Hence, the reasoning based on topoi is sometimes referred 
to as “common sense” reasoning. 

However, enthymematic reasoning goes beyond that. In fact any type of rea- 
soning can be accounted for using enthymemes and topoi, ranging from situ- 
ations where we do not find a topos acceptable (and which are thus not part 
of “common sense”) but recognisable, to instances of strictly logical reasoning 
where the inference rules have been made explicit (Brandom, 1998). 

In Chapter 1 we introduced the concepts of enthymeme and topos and con- 
sidered how they may present themselves in dialogue, and how enthymematic 
reasoning is relevant to many of the challenges in interactional linguistics. In 
Chapter 2 we were interested in how enthymemes and topoi relate to differ- 
ent types of inferences and how they contribute to cohesion and meaning. In 
Chapter 3 we introduced a dialogue semantic account of how enthymematic 
reasoning causes updates of dialogue participants’ information states, cast in 
TTR, a type theory with records. In Chapter 4 we looked at how some fea- 
tures of dialogical reasoning such as why-questions can be analysed in terms 
of enthymemes and topoi, and in Chapter 5 we moved on to consider how 
enthymematic reasoning relates to models of dialogue, context and cognition. 
In Chapter 6 we looked at how our theory accounts for non-monotonicity, 
ambiguous meaning in conversation and the acquisition of new topoi. In this 
final chapter we will sum up the main conclusions drawn in the previous chap- 
ters and suggest some directions for future work. 


711 Pragmatic Inference 

Few theories in linguistics or philosophy of language deny that some kind of 
background knowledge or set of beliefs about the world is necessary in order 
for a language user to draw pragmatic inferences. However, the organisation of 
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this knowledge and the mechanisms for including it in dialogue models are still 
far from accounted for in pragmatics. 

The anti-inferentialist theory of meaning in context (Recanati, 2004) does 
pay more attention to the role of world knowledge than theories like Gricean 
pragmatics and Relevance Theory. But it mainly acknowledges the role of world 
knowledge in the context of primary pragmatic processes such as disambigua- 
tion and enrichment, and less as underpinning pragmatic inferences like con- 
versational implicatures. 

In overtly rhetorical discourse such as political speeches the role of back- 
ground knowledge or assumptions is particularly evident. In this context en- 
thymemes are sometimes very conspicuous since they draw on potentially 
controversial topoi. This is not least true in the current, increasingly polarised, 
political climate. 

In dialogue, particularly informal conversation, on the other hand, enthy- 
mematic arguments tend to be less noticeable, as many of the things that 
underpin our arguments in everyday conversation are associated with com- 
monly acknowledged topoi. For example, when interpreting pieces of dialogue 
like “Let’s walk along Walnut Street—it’s shorter” we might not even reflect on 
the rhetorical structure, since the enthymeme conveyed is based on common- 
place and uncontroversial topoi such as the assumptions that if you are going 
somewhere you want to get there as quickly as possible, if a route is short it is 
fast, etc. 

In the literature on pragmatic inferences it is often suggested that the prin- 
ciples for making such inferences are universal and independent of context. 
We have shown that while we may draw on general principles to infer more 
than the truth-conditional content of an utterance, we cannot rely only on a 
small and closed set of high-level principles like Gricean maxims or relevance 
assumptions. 


71.2 Defining Genres 
In Chapter 5 we discussed some parameters that can be used to distinguish 
between genres of language use or conversational types. We mentioned activity, 
communicative project and conversational game as examples of such param- 
eters. We may think of communicative projects as linked to the subgoals of 
the activity, and of conversational games as related to activities as well as to 
projects, in the sense that the speech act sequence (or sequence of adjacency 
pairs) typically employed to carry out a communicative project depends on the 
nature of the project itself, but also on the kind of activity in association with 
which the conversation occurs. 

Let us imagine, for example, that a group of friends are going camping and 
they are dividing up the various tasks which are necessary to set up camp. In 
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this scenario, the activity is “setting up camp”. The communicative project of 
making decisions about tasks would probably be carried out by means of a 
different conversational game, or sequence of conversational games, than in 
a similar situation in the military where hierarchies are very well defined and 
there is no expectation that decisions should be made jointly. 

We suggested that topoi should be added to the set of parameters defin- 
ing conversational types. In this context, the notion of topoi is to some extent 
related to activity type, since certain topoi are strongly associated with particu- 
lar activity types. For example, in a patient-doctor conversation we can expect 
topoi related to health, body, etc., to be more frequent than topoi regarding the 
economy or money. However, topoi also contribute to how the activity plays 
out, since the socio-cultural context in which the activity is embedded may 
affect which topoi of health are introduced in the interaction. 


713 Enthymemes in Conversational AI 

Related to the question of defining genres of conversation is the question of 
how to model context. When modelling artificial agents, world knowledge may 
be organised for example as schemas or frames. These can be seen as groups 
or clusters of connected concepts for things, people and events, usually related 
to a particular domain or activity such as dining in a restaurant. While we do 
not want to rule out the use of frames and schemas for modelling context, we 
suggest that modelling some world knowledge as topoi could be advantageous. 
Many topoi would be included in several schemas and it might sometimes 
be hard for an agent to identify a given situation as belonging to a particular 
schema or frame, whereas it may be easier to recognise an enthymematic argu- 
ment as evoking a particular topos. With a set of topoi at its disposal rather than 
only a set of domain specific schemas, an artificial agent has a higher degree of 
flexibility and is free to draw on any topos in any domain, specify it, generalise 
it and combine it with other topoi just as people do. It seems to us that this 
approach is valuable if we want to build creative agents who can adjust to new 
situations. 

In the context of dialogue systems we pointed out a connection between 
enthymemes and informationally redundant utterances (IRUs). IRUs have 
been shown to contribute to decreasing the cognitive load of dialogue partic- 
ipants. We argued that IRUs and their antecedents evoke enthymemes draw- 
ing on situation relevant topoi. The fact that suggestions, proposals or claims 
are presented with a supporting premise decreases cognitive load, since the 
addressee has to do less work to find the appropriate topos or topoi. 
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7.1.4 Accommodation 

In the context of pragmatic inferences we extended the notion of accommo- 
dation to cover enthymemes and topoi. We discussed several different cases of 
topos accommodation, that is, when a topos is added to the discourse model 
because it is perceived as a necessary warrant of an enthymeme under dis- 
cussion. In the modelling of a dialogue, accommodation of a topos results in 
integrating the topos on the shared DGB.! We distinguished different cases of 
topos accommodation based on the resources available to the language user 
and the salience of the topos in a given context. 

The first case is when a dialogue participant anticipates the accommodation 
of a topos, that is, the topos is already salient and part of the discourse model 
for a dialogue participant. The accommodation in this case consists of the inte- 
gration of already acknowledged and relevant topoi into the shared discourse 
model. In our model, this corresponds to the topoi being moved from the pri- 
vate to the shared DGB. This kind of topos accommodation was described in 
Section 4.2.1. 

Secondly, we have the case where a topos is evoked that is available in the 
long term memory of a dialogue participant. In this case, the topos is recog- 
nisable to the dialogue participant, but it is not salient in the sense that it is 
already present in his or her mind in the discourse context. An example where 
this kind of accommodation occurs is the excerpt about “rollers” in (4.36). 

Note that we do not make strong claims regarding the precise architecture 
of the private game board and other resources accessible to a dialogue partic- 
ipant. We could think of the rhetorical resources of an agent as part of that 
agent's private game board, or external to it. The point is that we sometimes 
need to differentiate between easily accessible topoi (ones that are salient and 
relevant for a particular speaker engaged in dialogue in a particular context) 
and less accessible topoi. 

Another case of accommodation is when a dialogue participant cannot 
identify a topos that would warrant the enthymeme currently under discus- 
sion, but is still able to reconstruct and tentatively accommodate a topos that 
warrants the enthymeme. This means that we can accommodate topoi we did 
not previously recognise. We suggest that this kind of accommodation con- 
tributes to acquisition of new topoi, in that an agent may add new, tentatively 


1 Since topoi are usually not made explicit, they are not straightforwardly integrated in the way 
that explicit dialogue moves are. For example, an answer to a question raised in the previous 
turn is automatically integrated as the latest move made in the dialogue. Topoi, on the other 
hand, are typically integrated through accommodation. 
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accommodated topoi to his resources, where they might over time become 
more prominent as the language user encounters more instances of these topoi 
in interaction with other language users. An example of this kind of accommo- 
dation can be found in Section 6.3. 

In addition to the different types of topos accommodation, we also intro- 
duced a rule for accommodation of enthymemes based on topoi. The type of 
situation we are interested in here is when an agent infers an enthymematic 
structure between two utterances or parts of an utterance based on topoi 
that are easily associated with the discourse. This kind of accommodation 
contributes to cohesion in dialogue by warranting an enthymematic relation 
between two discourse units. An example of this kind of accommodation is 
the “Walnut Street” example in (5.4). 


71.5 Formalisation 

We have suggested a way of formalising enthymematic reasoning in TTR, draw- 
ing on previous work by Cooper and Ginzburg, thus extending the kinds of 
linguistic phenomena previously accounted for in the literature on TTR to 
also include enthymemes and topoi. Developing the formal analysis has con- 
tributed to many of the conclusions discussed above. One insight in particular 
regards the nature of enthymemes and topoi and the relation between them. 
Topoi tend not to be instantiated, viz. they usually apply to more than one 
individual of a certain type, while enthymemes are specific arguments used in 
particular dialogues and situations. In our formalisation we treat enthymemes 
and topoi as the same type of formal object—a function from a situation of a 
particular type to another type of situation. 

It is possible that instantiated principles of reasoning become part of our 
rhetorical resources, if they concern individuals and events that are central 
enough to motivate this. That topoi and enthymemes are modelled as the same 
type of formal object means that we have a way of moving seamlessly between 
enthymemes and related topoi. This is necessary to account for how we expand 
our resources by integrating topoi based on enthymematic inferences from dis- 
course. Such mechanisms may also explain how we can obtain new topoi by 
combining, generalising and restricting topoi which are already established in 
our resources. In our account of these operations we draw on the subtype- 
supertype relation that exists between parts of enthymemes and the topoi that 
underpin them. 


7.1.6 | Non-monotonic Reasoning 
In Chapter 6 we suggest using topoi as resources for non-monotonic reason- 
ing. Using a collection of topoi integrated in one DGB we can account not only 
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for situations where topoi are hierarchical, but also for situations where several 
topoi apply, but taken together are inconsistent or lead to conclusions that are 
inconsistent. The reason for this is that a system of topoi is not a monolithic 
logical system. Allowing for mutually inconsistent topoi enables, for example, 
modelling of internal deliberation or a discussion where arguments are used 
which are potentially acceptable by themselves, but lead to an inconsistent sys- 
tem, such as the “Nixon Diamond” example discussed in Section 6.1.2. 


7.2 Future Work 


721 Experimental and Corpus Studies 

The work presented in this book is mostly neither experimental nor quantita- 
tive, and a natural progression would be to test some of the hypotheses and 
models experimentally. For example, the connection between enthymemes 
and Why-questions could be systematically tested to see how people respond 
to such questions at different points in dialogue, and how this is related to the 
incremental update of their rhetorical resources. 

It could also be fruitful to use experimental techniques to investigate the 
enthymemes people use in a dialogue, and to see what factors influence which 
argument people choose when more than one topos is available. It seems pos- 
sible that how people respond to Why-questions is influenced by both the cur- 
rent turn, and the enthymematic arguments they have shared previously in the 
dialogue, with later turns leading to more explicit descriptions of topoi as par- 
ticipants incrementally refine and recognise their own arguments through the 
process of dialogue. 

The hypotheses that enthymemes are somehow related to cognitive load 
could also be tested, for example in an in-vehicle environment (see for exam- 
ple Villing, 2009). Drivers would be given instructions in the form of valid 
enthymematic arguments (that is, enthymemes underpinned by a relevant 
topos), in the form of enthymematic arguments that do not have obvious con- 
nections to relevant topoi, or in the form of instructions without a support- 
ing premise, leaving the question of the underpinning topos open. The sub- 
ject’s cognitive load would be measured continuously. An experiment like this 
would not only test the connection between cognitive load and acceptable 
enthymemes, but potentially also provide some information about which topoi 
are considered relevant in particular situations. 

Quantitative corpus studies of enthymemes are problematic since enthy- 
memes are not easy to find automatically, and manual searches that would 
produce enough data for quantitative studies are not feasible. One option 
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that might be worth pursuing in this context is enthymeme mining (Razu- 
vayevskaya and Teufel, 2017; Maraev et al., 2020). 

Implementing our model in a conversational A1 system would be a way 
of testing the predictions made by our theory as well as the effects of using 
enthymemes on interctions between humans and artificial agents. 


7.2.2 Enthymematic Reasoning and Probabilistic Inference 

A consequence of the gradual nature of topoi is that the acceptability of an 
enthymeme is based on the non-binary acceptability in a particular context 
of the warranting topos. When we model a dialogue based on already existing 
data, we know which enthymemes are conveyed in the discourse and we may 
construe topoi which would result in the observed dialogue behaviour. How- 
ever, if we were to model artificial agents capable of interpreting, producing 
and reacting to new dialogue contributions, other issues arise. 

One such issue is how an agent is to choose between available topoi based on 
the degree of acceptability of these topoi in the context. In recent work in this 
direction Maguire (2019) encodes enthymemes and topoi as Bayesian networks 
implemented in TTR. Combining techniques from Maguire (2019) and other 
probabilistic approaches to dialogue modelling, such as Cooper et al. (2014), 
with insights from the experimental studies sketched above would provide data 
for testing such a model. 


7.2.3 Theoretical Development 

The formal account presented in this book provides a way of formally account- 
ing for phenomena discussed in the literature on reasoning going back to antiq- 
uity, even in cases when the theories of reasoning presented cannot be cast 
in a traditional logical framework. Being able to formally account for some 
aspects of theories like Aristotelian dialectic, which has been shown to be fun- 
damentally pragmatic in nature (Mora-Marquez, 2017), would elucidate our 
understanding of some of these theories. 

A precise theory of enthymemes and topoi also enables us to relate (non- 
formal) accounts of rhetoric and argumentation to formal and computational 
models in linguistics and language technology. One area where this is relevant 
is within “third wave” sociolinguistics (Eckert, 2012), where topoi could be used 
to characterise personae, particularly in argumentative contexts, using simi- 
lar techniques to those used by Burnett (2019) (see for example Breitholtz and 
Cooper, 2018; Noble et al., 2020). 

A micro-rhetorical perspective on discourse and dialogue combines differ- 
ent strands of linguistic research which each contribute important perspec- 
tives on linguistic interaction. Including enthymemes and topoi in an analysis 
of dialogue has the potential of capturing notions of individual- and socio- 
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cultural identity, as well as point of view. One example of a field of study where 
it is necessary to take socio-cultural aspects into account is humour and laugh- 
ter, see for example Ginzburg et al. (2015) and Breitholtz and Maraev (2019). 


73 Summary 


In this book we have shown that by including enthymematic reasoning based 
on topoi in an account of dialogue, we can capture in a precise way how back- 
ground assumptions and knowledge is integrated into the common ground of 
a dialogue. We have also sketched a way of formally accounting for phenomena 
at the semantics-pragmatics interface which opens up a wide range of oppor- 
tunities for applied, experimental and theoretical future work. 


APPENDIX 1 


Update Rules 


1 Enthymemes 
1.1 Integrate Why?-Question Following Assertion, La assert (P- 60) 
[ prev : Rec T 
e : assert(x, y, ctnt) 
lm: =A:Ind 
Ar| sh: e: |” f 
y =B: Ind 
ctnt : Kec Tupe 
| |qud: list(Question) | 
T prev : r.shared.l-m T 
e : ask(x, y, ctnt) 
l-m: x=B:Ind 
sh: e: 
y=A:Ind 
ctnt = fst(sh.qud) : Question 
| dud = [(At: Type : Ar’: t - r.sh.l-m.e.ctnt) | r.sh.qud] : list( Question) | 
1.2 Integrate Enthymeme Following Why?, fintegrate_enthymeme why LH, 64) 
[ [ prev : Rec 
e : assert(x,y,ctnt) 
prev: x=A:Ind 
e: 
y =B: Ind 
prev: ctnt : RecType 
e : ask(y,x,ctnt) 
lm: =A:Ind 
ar|sh:| T e:| $ 
y =B:Ind 
ctnt = fst(sh.qud) : Question | | 


e : assert(x,y,ctnt) 
x=A:Ind 

y =B: Ind 

ctnt : Kec Tupe 


| [qud = [at: Type - Ar’: t - -m.prev.prev.e.ctnt] :list(Question) || 
[sh : [eud = [r-sh.qud(r.sh.]-m.e.ctnt)] : list(Enthymeme) | | 
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1.3 Accommodate Enthymeme, faccommmodate_enthymeme LH, 106) 


pr : | topoi : list( Topos) | 
tnt : hec T 
eE R nt : Rec ” 


Ar: e : Suggest 


Ish :|l-m: 
ctnt : RecType 
e: Assert 
t: Topos 
Ae: c: in(t, r.pr.topoi) 
Ca : spec(t, Ar’: r.sh.l-m.ctnt - r.sh.]-m.prev.ctnt) 
[sh : [eud = [Ar : r.l-m.ctnt - r.sh.l-m.prev.ctnt] : list(Enthymeme) | | 


2 Topoi 


2.1 Integ rate Top os, fintegrate_topos (p. 67 ) 


private : | topoi : list(Topos) | t : Topos 
Ar: toe eud : list(Enthymeme) | | + Ae:| c: in(t, r.private.topoi) 
shared : 
topoi : list( Topos) Ca : specification(fst(r.shared.eud), t) 


[shared : [topoi = [e.t | r.shared.topoi] : list(Topos) | | 


2.2 Integrate Topos’, fintegrate_topos' (p. 72) 
private : [topoi : list(topos) | t: Topos 
Ar: fase eud : list(Enthymeme) | | - Ae:) cı : in(t, r.private.topoi) 
shared : 
topoi : list( Topos) ca : underspec.(fst(r.shared.eud), t)) 


[shared : | topoi = [e.t | r.private.topoi] : list(Topos) | | 


2.3 Reraise Topos, freraise topos (p. 75) 


t: Topos 


d: list(Enth 
dr shared: f p sa : Ae:| Gu: in(t, r.shared.topoi) 


topoi : hst, T 
OORS Ca : specification(fst(r.shared.eud), t) 


[shared : [topoi = [x(e.t, r.sh.topoi)] : list(Topos) || 
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2.4 U nteg rate Resource Te opos, aaae resourcetópoš (p . 7. 9) 
private : | topoi : list(topos) | t: Topos 
Ar: eud : list(Enthymeme) | | « Ae:| cı : in_rhet_resources(t) 
shared : ae S : 
topoi : list( Topos) Ca : specification(fst(r.shared.eud), t)) 


[shared : [topoi = [e.t | r.shared.topoi] : list(Topos) | | 


2.5 I nteg rate Resour ce T op os’, laai roure topó (p .7. 9) 
private : [topoi : list(topos) | t: Topos 
Ar: eud : list(Enthymeme) | | « Ae:| cı : in_rhet_resources(t) 
shared : ae , l 
topoi : list( Topos) Ca : specification(t, fst(r.shared.eud))) 


[shared : [topoi = [e.t | r.shared.topoi] : list( Topos) | | 


2.6 Integrate Private Resource Topos and Belief, fintegrate_pr.resource_topos 
(p.102) 


e : Type , 
agenda = [ BS ; reel : list(RecType) 
ar PP topoi: list( Topos) 
beliefs : RecType 
sh : [project = [ Tpecisionproject] : list(Rec Type) | 
[t: Topos ] 
c, :in(t, resources) 
PL relevant_to(t, fst(r.sh.project)) 
belief : RecType 


cz : in(belief, resources) 


c4 : relevant_to(belief, fst(r.sh.project)) 


topoi = [e.t | r.pr.topoi] : list(RecType) 


pr: 5 
liefs = 
pellets K r.pr.beliefs 


current : e.belief 
: RecType 


2.7 Integrate Private Topos, fintegrate_pr topos (P-103) 


: T 
agenda = [ b S 
r: 


topoi : list( Topos) 
sh : | project = [| e: decide({A, B}, route) |] : list(RecType) | 


: list(RecT) 
2 ctnt = ERec PON iSi Recipe) 
r: 
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t: Topos 
Ae: c: in(t, r.pr.topoi) 
Ca :relevant_to(t, fst(r.sh.project)) 
[pr : [topoi = (e.t, r.pr.topoi) : list(RecType) | | 


2.8 Acquire Topos, facquire topos (P-139) 


resources : list(Topos) t: Topos 
Ar: Sp aio eud : list(Enthymeme) | | : Ae: ~ | c : in(t, r.resources) 
` | topos : list( Topos) Ca : spec(t, fst(r.shared.eud)) 


resources = [fst(r.shared.eud) | r. resources): list(Topos) 
shared : | topoi = [fst(r.shared.eud) | r.shared.topos ] : list( Topos) | 


3 Agenda 
3.1 Update Agenda with Suggestion, fupdate_agenda_suggestion LD, 98) 


ae pas = [ ] : list(RecType) . | l 
games = [ TsuggestionGamelnst] : list(T Game) 


e:suggest(SELF) |, | 
: = : list(RecT) 
Ç agenda i. | ist(Rec yro || 


3.2 Specify Content of Suggestion on Agenda, fspecify_suggestion_content (P. 104) 


= K E } : list(RecType) 
l ctnt = ERec : RecType 

arf Ph topoi : list(Topos) 

beliefs : list(RecType) 
sh : | project : list(RecType) | 

[t : Topos 

c, : in(t, r.pr.topoi) 

Ca :relevant_to(t, fst(r.sh.project)) 
de: belief : RecType 

c3 : in(belief, r.pr.beliefs) 

ca: relevant_to(belief, fst(r.sh.project)) 

ctnt : Kec Tupe 
| cs : derived_from(ctnt, {t, belief}) 


pr: Ç = f Suggest } L 


ctnt = e.ctnt : RecType 
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4 Games 


4.1 Update Private Games, fua pr games (P- 95) 


Ar: pr: [games : list( Tame) | He: 8: TsuggestionGame | E 
sh : | project = [ Tpecisionproject] : list(RecType) | `| eu: in(g, r.pr.games) 
[pr : [games = [u(e.g, r.prgames) ] : list(T Game) | | 


4.2 Update Private Games’, fua pr games (P- 96) 


Ar: pr: [games : list( Tesi | e: 8 : T suggestionGame $ 
sh : [project = [T pecisionProject] : list(RecType)] | c,: ~in(g, r.pr.games) 
[pr : [games = [e.g | r-pr.games] : list(Tcame) || 


4-3 Instantiation of Game, finst ere (p. 97) 


d player : Ind | 
‘| player2 : Ind 
[e : suggest(r.player1) |C [e : motivate(r.player1) |S!~ [e : respond(r.playerz) | 


4.4 Identify Suggestion Game, fidentify suggestion game (P. 104) 


prev : RecType 
-m: 
Ar:| sh: e : Suggest 
games : list(T game) 


[sh : [games 7 LT suggestionGame | r.sh.games] : list(Tcame) || 
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Definitions 


1 Types and Relations between Types 


L1 Preclusion (p. 76) 
A type T, precludes a type T; iff is there can be no s such that s : T and s : T}. 


1.2 Negation (p. 130) 
For any type T, an object a is of type ~T, a: ~ŢT, iff there is some T such that 
a: T and T precludes T (T' L T) 


2 Specification of Topoi and Enthymemes 


21 Specification (p. 67) 
Assuming topos T = Ar:T, - T, and enthymeme s = Ar:T3 - Ty, € is a specification 
of qt, i.e., specification (e,t) is witnessed, iff T, E T, and for any r. e(r) E t(r). 


2.2 Underspecification (p. 72) 

Assuming topos t = Ar:T, - T, and enthymeme s = Ar:T3 - T,, £ is an underspec- 
ification of q, i.e., underspecification(¢,r) is witnessed, iff T, C T, and for any r, 
e(r) E t(r). 


3 Operations on Enthymemes and Topoi 


3.1 Fixed-Point Types of Enthymemes and Topoi (pp. 125-126) 
If, for some type T, f : (T, > Type) then F (f) is a fixed point type for f, that is a 
: ¥ (f) implies a: f(a). 


For a function (topos or enthymeme) Ar:T, . Talr), F (Ar:T, . Tau <T 4 T 
where T is like T,(r) except that any path r.r is replaced by z. 


3.2 Composition (p. 126) 
The composition 1, ° T3 of two topoi t, and t3 such that n = Ar: T: To(r), T2 = 
Ar: Ta: T4(r), and F (t,) E Ts, is Ar: F (t,) - Ty(r) 
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